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INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  STATE  BUDGETS 

OF  IOWA. 

By  Frank  I.  Herrioit,  Ph.  D. 

During  the  past  twenty  five  years  a constantly  increasing  amount 
of  attention  has  been  given  both  in  political  discussion  and  in  schol- 
astic investigation  to  the  problems  of  our  public  finance  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  our  local,  state,  and  federal  governments.  But  for  the 
most  part  public  interest  has  centered  in  the  phenomena  of  either  our 
national  or  our  municipal  governments ; and  of  late  it  has  been  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  questions  involved  in  the  methods  of  raising  the 
revenue  wherewith  to  carry  on  the  multitudinous  activities,  now- 
adays performed  by  or  dependent  on  government.  The  state  budgets 
of  our  several  commonwealths  have  been  almost  ignored  by  publicists 
and  scientific  students  of  finance  except  in  so  far  as  the  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  taxation  have  involved  the  states’  sources  of  in- 
come ; for  the  reason  no  doubt  that  the  expense  accounts  of  our  fed- 
eral and  local  governments  have  become  so  enormous  as  to  be  oppres- 
sive and  to  arouse  anxiety,  and  in  consequence  they  have  well-nigh 
absorbed  public  interest.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  of  public  revenue  accompanied  by  more  or  less  per- 
version of  state  funds  and  functions  to  private  or  political  uses  have 
aroused  the  citizen  body  of  many  of  our  states  to  marked  interest  in 
what  has  come  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  division  of  the  ex- 
pense side  of  their  state  budgets,  namely,  the  expenditures  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  charitable,  reformatory,  penal  and  educational 
institutions  now  managed  or  supported  by  their  state  governments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  outlays  of  modern 
governments  for  the  care  of  defective  and  dependent  classes  were  in- 
significant. There  were  practically  no  expenditures  for  education. 
The  dominant  political  and  social  philosophy  declared  that  both  as  a 
matter  of  ethics  and  of  wise  public  policy  the  state  should  not  expend 
public  revenues  for  the  care  and  education  of  individuals  whom  pri- 
vate individuals  should  care  for  and  educate ; and  the  general  prac- 
tice of  states  was  in  accord  with  this  dictum.  The  only  expenditures 
considered  justifiable  and  imperative  were  those  made  for  the  incar- 
ceration of  persons  convicted  of  crime.  Paupers,  feeble-minded,  and 
insane  were  kept,  it  is  true,  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  public  alms- 
houses but  these  classes  were  cared  for  not  as  wards  to  whom  humane 
treatment  and  beneficent  conditions  should  at  least  be  guaranteed  but 
for  the  most  part  as  persons  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  society,  from 
whona  if  society  was  protected  it  mattered  little  what  sort  of  a life 
or  what  the  fate  of  those  shut  within  the  restraining  walls  of  the  in- 
stitutions. The  doctrine  of  laissez  faire,  laissez  passer  thus  conceived 
and  narrowly  construed  led  to  frightful  results.  Men  and  women 
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were  permitted  to  live  in  conditions,  so  miserable  and  degrading  as 
nearly  to  pass  belief  in  these  days.  Not  only  was  the  public  conscience 
blunted,  human  sensibilities  were  brutalized.  " 

The  menace  to  social  welfare  which  the  results  of  that  individual- 
istic philosophy  and  practice  so  clearly  exhibited  forced  itself  on  pub- 
lic attention  and  brought  on  reaction  and  reform.  The  tales  of  Dick- 
ens and  Kingsley,  the  exposures  of  Shaftsbury  amd  the  philippics 
of  Carlyle  produced  a revolution  in  English  philosophy  and  politics 
which  had  its  counterpart  later  in  this  country.  Thence  began  the 
growth  of  the  belief  that  it  is  not  only  advisable  but  necessary  that 
society  secure  by  positive  preventive  measures  as  well  as  by  negative 
restrictive  measures  protection  from  the  deteriorating  forces  of  ignor- 
ance, disease  and  degeneracy.  Public  opinion  soon  demanded  that  the 
states  should  provide  equal  opportunities  for  the  education  of  all 
classes  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  university  and  should  guaran- 
tee decent  conditions  and  humane  treatment  and  enforce  a reform- 
ative regimen  for  all  those  confined  within  its  institutions.  The 
elfect  of  this  change  in  social  philosophy  in  the  middle  decades  of  the 
last  century  became  apparent  very  soon  in  the  budgets  of  our  states. 
The  expenditures  authorized  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
educational,  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  augmented 
rapidly  until  now  they  constitute  the  most  noteworthy  part  of  the  ex- 
pense accounts  of  the  states  of  the  American  commonwealth. 

It  is  with  the  growth  of  the  expenditures  for  our  various  state  in- 
stitutions in  Iowa  and  their  relation  to  the  general  budget  of  the 
state  that  I wish  to  deal.  Organized  as  a territory  in  1838  and  ad- 
mitted as  a state  in  1846,  Iowa’s  history  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
humanitiarian  movement  in  the  financial  operations  of  modern  states 
and  we  can  trace  the  pressure  of  the  altruistic  philosophv  of  our  day 
on  the  public  purse  in  this  state  under  unusually  normal  circumstances. 
Our  population  has  been  of  such  a character  from  the  beginning  as  to 
make  our  political  discussion  and  legislation  very  conservative.  So- 
cialism has  never  .received  serious  support  from  any  considerable 
body  of  the  inhabitants.  Extravagance  in  expenditures  has  at  no 
time  characterized  the  state’s  financial  history.  Indeed  compared 
with  many  of  her  sister  states  Iowa’s  expenditures  in  many  respects 
have  been  parsimonious.  Nevertheless  the  past  fifty  years  have  seen 
a remarkable  increase  in  the  state’s  outlay  for  institutions — from  less 
than  10  per  c^nt  of  the  budget  of  the  biennium  of  1846-48  to  77  per 
cent  of  the  biennial  budget  of  1899-1901  in  which  the  expenditure  ag- 
gregated $4,578,648.74.  Since  1867  the  state  of  Iowa  has  disbursed 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  income  for  institutions. 

In  presenting  the  subject  I shall  first  deal  with  the  development  of 
the  institutional  accounts  as  they  appear  in  the  specific  legislative 
appropriations  and  in  the  disbursements  of  the  Treasury.  The  var- 
ious sources  from  which  revenue  is  obtained  and  the  manner  of  raising 
the  same  to  meet  the  appropriations  will  next  receive  attention.  The 
methods  pursued  by  the  General  Assembly  in  making  the  appropria- 
tions in  the  biennial  buaget  will  then  be  considered.  The  conclud- 
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ing  division  of  our  study  will  be  concerned  with  the  various  methods 
adapted  by  the  legislature  respecting:  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  expenditures  authorized  for  the  maintenance  of  the  several  in- 
stitutions. 

Institutional  appropriations  as  I shall  here  use  the  term  relate  to 
and  comprehend  all  appropriations  regularly  made  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  an  object  or  work  in  and  of  itself  of  a permanent  char- 
acter; which,*  however,  is  exclusive  of  and  not  incidental  to  the  work 
of  the  judicial  or  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. This  definition  extends  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  popular  conception  of  ‘'institutions.”  Thus  there 
will  be  considered  appropriations  for  our  State  Library  and  State 
Historical  Society  as  well  as  those  made  for  Insane  Hospitals  or  for 
the  State  University.  For  convenience  I shall  take  the  classifications 
of  institutional  accounts  adopted  in  the  State  Treasurer’s  Report  for 
1897  (Se6  p 26.  See  also  Tables  222  and  224  of  Report  for  1899)  al- 
though it  may  be  contended  with  reason  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
“Militia”  therein  is  going  somewhat  beyond  our  definition. 

In  that  classification  thirty  Institutions  appear.  Under  “Educa- 
tional” are  included  the  State  University,  the  State  Normal  School, 
the  Teachers’  Institutes,  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Educational  Examiners.  In  the 
following:  pages  there  will  be  included  under  the  “Charitable”  Insti- 
tutions the  four  Insane*  hospitals  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Independence,  Cla- 
rinda  and  Cherokee,  the  Orphan’s  Home  at  Davenport,  the  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Marshalltown,  the  College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  at  Knoxville,  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Associ- 
ation, the  Benedict  Home  at  Des  Moines,  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  the  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  at  Glenwood.  Under  “Reformatory”  are  classed  the  two 
Industrial  schools,  the  one  for  Boys  at  Eldora,  and  the  one  for  Girls 
at  Mitchellville ; and  under  “ Penal’ ’ the  Penitentiaries  at  Ft.  Madison 
and  Anamosa.  Ten  Institutions  are  g:rouped  under  the  head  of  “Mis- 
cellaneous, ” Farmers’  Institutes,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
its  branches,  tlie  National  Guards,  the  Weather  and  Crop  Service,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  State  Library,  the  State  Historical  Society, 
the  State  Historical  Collection  (henceforth  under  the  State  Library), 
and  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  Since  1898  all  the  Penal,  Re- 
formatory and  Charitable  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ben- 
edict Home  and  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Association,  have  been  under  the 
Board  of  Control  of  Iowa  Institutions. 

I. 

Tilt:  GROWTH  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ACCOUNTS  IN  THE  STATE  BUDGETS. 

The  first  appropriation  for  an  institu+^ion  in  Iowa  was  made  in  the 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  12,  1838,  giving  Iowa  a territorial 
g:overnment.  The  Act  sets  apart  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  “the  purchase 
of.  a library,  to  be  kept  at  the  seat  of  government”  (Sec  18).  The 
first  territorial  legislature  at  its  session  in  1838-89  provided  for  the 
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organization  of  a Militia  the  expense  of  wliich  was  to  be  sustained  by 
the  Territorial  treasury  (See  ^ct  approved  January  4,  1839,  Sec.  15). 
— the  amount  being  contingent  on  the  actual  organization  and  the 
members  enlisted.  The  first  specific  appropriation  to  be  made  for  an 
institution  in  the  general  meaning  of  the  term  was  that  authorized 
for  the  erection  of  a penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison.  Various  incidents 
connected  therewith  are  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  happy-go-lucky 
fashion  that  prevailed  among  our  early  law -makers  in  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds.  Governor  Robert  Lucas,  Iowa’s  first  governor,  in  his  first 
message  to  the  legislature  in  1838  urged  that  body  to  memorialize 
Congress  for  an  appropration  with  which  to  establish  a penetentiary. 
(See  message  H.J.  1838-39  p 11-12).  In  the  Organic  law  creating  the 
territory  Congress  had  given  |20,000  for  public  buildings  “at  the  seat  of 
government”  (Sec.  13)  and  later  had  appropriated  $20,000  for  “erect- 
ing public  buildings  in  the  territory  of  Iowa”  (Sef'  Act  of  July  7, 1838, 
Sec.  5).  The  legislature,  however,  ignored  the  governor’s  sug- 
gestion and  forthwith  authorized  the  erection  of  a peniten- 
tiary on  a scale  not  to  exceed  in  cost  $40,000.  (See  Laws  1838-39  p. 
389. ) With  an  excess  of  virtue  that  is  naive  the  act  expressly  forbids 
the  prospective  Superintendent  of  the  prison  to  “interfere”  with  the 
appropriation  for  “public  buildings”  just  noted.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason  Gov.  Lucas,  who  did  yeoman  service  in  blocking 
measures  exceeding  the  powers  of  the  territorial  legislature,  failed 
to  veto  this  act  which  authorized  an  outlay  of  double  .the  amount 
granted  by  Congress.  With  like  assurance  the  Board  of  Directors 
adopted  plans  that  required  $55,000  to  complete  and  in  1842  we  find 
the  national  House  of  Rejiresentatives  considering  a memorial  from 
Iowa  praying  Congress  to  make  good  a deficiency  of  $15,000. 
(Report  of  Committee  27  Congress  2nd  Ses. , Vol.  IV.  No.  792.) 
The  practice  among  the  territories  of  anticipating  the  donations  of 
Congress  evidently  became  a serious  evil  for  we  find  it  expressly 
prohibited  in  the  Omnibus  appropriation  Act  in  1842  (See  Act  of 
May  18,  1842  Sec.  117. ) 

I am  not  able  to  give  the  amounts  annually  expended  during  the  ter- 
ritorial days  for  the  three  institutions  mentioned.  The  financial  re- 
ports of  the  territorial  officers  were  meager  and  are  confusing. 
Further,  the  bulk  of  the  territorial  expenses  was  not  a direct  burden 
on  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  but  was  borne  by  the  national 
government.  The  terrritory  did  levy  a territorial  tax  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  used  in  meeting  various  necessities;  but  this  fact 
makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  institutions. 
No  expenditures  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  state  library  except 
the  annual  salary  of  $210  allowed  the  librarian.  Up  to  January  17, 
1842,  $28,628  was  spent  for  the  Penitentiary.  In  1845  a legislative 
committee  reported  tliat  between  forty -four  and  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  had  been  paid  out  for  buildings ; but  the  money  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  wasted  as  the  committee  observes  that  “any 
prisoner  of  common  cunning  that  could  not  get  out  (escape)  ought 
to  be  whipped  out”  (Journ.  of  Council  1845  p 51). 
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In  presenting  institutional  appropriations  after  the  admission  of 
Iowa  to  statehood  when  the  wliole  cost  fell  immediately  upon  the  tax 
paying  citizens  of  the  sfcate,  several  matters  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
During  the  first  seven  or  eight  fiscal  periods  we  continue  to  exper- 
ience more  or  less  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  real  expense  of  the 
institutions.  The  specific  legislative  appropriations  can  he  more 
easily  traced  than  in  the  territorial  days  but  the  reports  of  the  state’s 
financial  officers  do 'not  always  enable  us  to  determine  the  actual  dis- 
bursements from  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  the  appropriations.  Thus 
the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State  in  their  reports  were  accustomed 
to  hunch  under  some  one  head  as  “miscellaneous”  sundry  accounts 
among  which  may  be  included  various  disbursements  for  institutions 
which  prevents  separation  and  classification  of  accounts.  We  en- 
counter another  difficulty  in  the  date  of  termination  of  the  fiscal 
periods  which  varies  more  or  less  and  still  another  in  the  fact  that 
the  periods  covered  by  the  reports  of  heads  of  institutions  do  not  al- 
ways coincide  with  the  former,  thus  not  enabling  us  to  check  the 
one  by  the  other.  Another  fact  of  importance,  especially  in  the 
growth  of  the  budget  and  legislative  control,  is  the  custom  which 
has  become  fixed  in  the  practice  of  the  legislature  of  making  continu- 
ous or  “standing”  appropriations.  In  the  earlier  periods  each  and 
every  expenditure  of  the  state  was  specifically  provided  for  at  each 
regular  legislative  session  either  by  separate  appropriation  act  or  by 
specific  mention  in  a section  or  clause  of  the  Omnibus  appropriation. 
In  the  later  periods  the  legislature  got  into  the  habit  of  making 
standing  appropriations  that  continued  in  force  from  period  to  period 
without  re-enactment  at  each  session,  as  in  the  Code  provisions  for  the 
per  capita  allowances  to  certain  institutions  for  support.  Appropria- 
tions have  come  to  be  known  as  ordinary  or  “standing”  and  “extra- 
ordinary.” The  latter  are  of  course,  the  separate  or  additional 
amounts  appropriated  at  each  biennial  session  for  new  or  particular 
purposes.  Finally  an  appropriation  may  be  definite  or  contingent  as  to 
amount.  It  is  contingent  when  the  amount  payable  depends  upon 
certain  events  or  conditions,  as  upon  the  number  of  inmates  in  an 
institution.  In  what  follows  relative  to  legislative  appropriations  I 
shall  deal  only  with  the  definite  appropriations  that  specify  the  ex- 
act amount  to  be  expended.  The  entire  or  exact  cost  of  the  institu- 
tions for  biennial  fiscal  periods  will  be  exhibited  by  the  aggregate 
sums  disbursed  from  the  treasury  as  shown  by  Auditor’s  warrants 
drawn  on  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  appropriations. 

A.  GROWTH  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  first  General  Assembly  appropriated  for  only  two  institutions. 
For  the  State  Library  1150.00  was  authorized  to  be  expended  and  a 
bond  issue  of  |30,000  was  ordered  to  obtain  funds  for  the  peniten- 
tiary to  make  it  “ efficient.  ” In  1849  the  legislature  authorized  the 
issue  of  16,000  more  in  bonds  to  complete  the  buildings  at  Fort  Mad- 
ison. Provision  was  also  made  for  three  normal  schools,  at  Andrews, 
Oskaloosa  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  |600.00  for  each  per  annum  being  appro- 
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priated  out  of  the  state  University  fund — which  consisted  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  lands  given  the  state  for  founding  such  an  insti- 
tution. The  third  Assembly  in  1851  made  the  first  appropriation 
($500)  for  the  purchase  of  hooks  for  the  Library  and  appropriated 
$11,000  for  the  penitentiary.  It  also  took  the  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  Insane  Hospital;  as  it  directed  that  the  “Saline 
lands”  given  the  state  by  the  national  government  should  be  sold 
and  the  money  received  should  be  used  as  a “fund”  for  founding  and 
supporting  a “Lunatic  Asylum.”  Out  of  the  proceeds  there  was 
also  set  apart  $5,000,  the  same  to  be  used  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  college  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Keokuk. 

The  fourth  General  Assembly  in  1853  was  the  first  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  the  humanitarian  movement  that  had  for  its  object  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  care  for  the  unfortunate  defectives  of  society.  An 
Act  was  passed  directing  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  at  Iowa  City  appropriating  for  the  support  of  the  inmates 
$35.00  per  quarter  and  $2,000  for  general  and  contingent  expenses. 
Governor  Stephen  Hempstead  and  James  W.  Grimes  strongly  urged  the 
erection  by  the  state  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  and  the  Legislature 
in  1854  in  response  made  an  appronriation  of  $50,000.  — (Laws  4 G.A. 
ch  134. ) The  commission  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  supervise  its 
construction  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gov.  Grimes  after  extended 
investisration  deliberately  went  beyond  the  appropriation  and  procured 
plans  for  an  institution  costing  at  least  $200,000  and  appealed  to  the 
legislature  to  sustain  their  action  both  on  the  grounds  of  economy 
and  of  humanity.  (Report  of  Insane  Commissioners  App.  H.  Journ. 
1856  pp  236-239. ) Their  recommendations  were  concurred  in  by  the 
Assembly  which  appropriated  $50,000,  $40, 000,  $105, 000  and  $75,000  in 
the  next  four  sessions  to  construct  the  Asylum  in  accordance  with 
the  most  improved  plans  of  the  time.  Besides  making  provisions 
for  the  insane  the  fourth  Assembly  at  its  first  session  appropriated 
$10,000  for  an  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  state  had  begun  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind.  In  1849  $50.00  per  annum  was  appropriated  for  each 
person  certified  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ; by 
the  Code  of  1851  the  amount  was  increased  to  $100.  The 
amount  was  expended  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  person  entitled 
thereto.  The  first  act  also  apnropriated  $500  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  $250  for  the  blind.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  act 
whether  the  latter  were  in  addition  to,  or  the  limit  of  the  allowance 
for  such  persons.  Besides  the  appropriations  already  noted  the  fourth 
General  Assembly  made  provision  of  $5,000  for  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  of  $2,000  for  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

At  the  session  of  1856-57  there  was  appropriated  for  the  Blind 
Asylum  $3,500,  and  a per  capita  allowance  of  $25  per  quarter  for  each 
pupil.  The  state  Historical  Society  received  assistance  to  the  extent 
of  $500  for  the  biennium  and  thenceforward  became  a beneficiarv  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Normal  Schools  at  Andrew  and  Oskaloosa  again 
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received  appropriations,  this  time  of  |1,000  each,  instead  of  $600  as  in 
1849. 

The  appropriations  for  institutions  were  materially  increased  at 
the  session  of  1858,  the  first  Assembly  convened  under  the  new  state 
constitution.  Three  new  ones  appear  in  the  list.  Teachers  Institutes 
became  a state  charge,  the  sum  of  |100  being  allotted  for  each  county 
organizing  an  institute.  (7  G.  A.  ch  52,  sec  56. ) The  Agricultural  col- 
lege was  inaugurated  with  an  appropriation  of  $13,000.  The  State 
University  appears  formally  for  the  first  time.  It  had  had  an 
inchoate  existence  since  1846  but  for  various  reasons  it  had  not  be- 
come a working  institution  until  1855.  The  appropriation  of  $5,000 
taken  from  the  Saline  land  sales  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Keokuk  already  referred  to  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  state  appropriation  for  the  University  as  the  institution  at  Keo- 
kuk was  brought  within  the  University’s  jurisdiction.  As  a matter  of 
fact  the  expenditures  for  the  old  state  caoitol  at  Iowa  City  were  in 
eftect  appropriations  for  the  University  as  it  was  turned,  over  to  the 
Trustees  for  its  use  when  the  capital  was  removed  to  Des  Moines  in 
1858.  The  first  specific  appropriation  for  the  University  made  by  the 
seventh  Assembly  amounted  to  $13,000. 

From  1858  to  1868  the  grand  total  of  the  extraordinary  appropri- 
ations for  institutions  fell  off  although  in  some  cases  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated were  increased:  (See  Table  I ).  There  were  no  new  in- 
stitutions created  during  that  time  or  given  aid.  The  appropriation 
for  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Mt.  Pleasant  decreased  from  $105,000  in 
1858  to  $10,000  in  1862  and  $12,000  in  1864.  In  1866  the  Argicultural 
College  at  Ames  was  given  $91,000.  In  1868,  however,  several  new 
institutions  were  created  and  appropriations  therefor  appeared  in  the 
budget.  The  Insane  Hospital  at  Independence  was  inaugurated  with 
an  appropriation  of  $125,000;  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Eldora 
received  $15,000 ; the  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  transferred  to 
Council  Bluffs,  was  given  $127,000,  for  buildings;  the  Horticultural 
Society  received  its  first  appropriation,  $1,600;  and  the  Orphans  Home 
at  Davenport  became  a state  institution  and  received  $52,000. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  present  legislative  appropriations  contin- 
ue to  grow  in  numbers.  In  1874  the  construction  of  a new  Peniten- 
tiary at  Anamosa  was  authorized,  the  amount  appropriated  at  first  be- 
ing $24,500.  At  the  sesison  of  1876  an  institution  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  and  the  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls  were  established.  The 
next  institution  to  be  founded  was  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Clarinda  in 
1884 ; and  ten  years  later  the  legislature  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  fourth  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Cherokee.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance the  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  per  annum  for 
four  years.  In  1896  the  legislature  made  another  appropriation  for  a 
period  of  years  for  the  State  ITniversity  appropriating  the  proceeds 
of  a special  tax  levy  of  one  tenth  of  a mill  on  the  taxable  property  in 
the  counties,  the  amount,  however,  not  to  exceed  $55,000  per  annum, 
and  the  appropriation  or  levy  to  continue  for  five  years.  In  1898  the 
levy  was  extended  one  year  and  in  1900  the  levy  was  authorized 
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for  another  five  years.  The  Agricultural  College  in  1900  was  also 
given  a similar  appropriation  for  five  years. 

Unlike  some  of  the  eastern  states  Iowa  has  given  but  little  finan- 
cial assistance  to  institutions  founded  and  managed  solely  by  pri- 
vate parties  even  though  their  objects  be  general  or  public  in  char- 
acter. This  policy  is  the  result  in  great  part  no  doubt  of  a reaction 
from  the  excessive  use  of  local  credit  in  assisting  railroad  construc- 
tion in  the  early  history  of  the  state.  Be  this  as  it  may  the  finances 
of  the  state  have  been  remarkably  free  from  the  perplexing  problems 
which  state  aid  to  private  eleemosynary  and  educational  institutions 
has  engendered  in  the  older  eastern  states.  Some  aid  however  has 
been  given  institutions  managed  entirely  by  private  parties  usually 
acting  together  as  corporate  bodies.  Thus  the  Horticultural  and 
Argicultural  Societies  and  Fair  Associations  fall  within  this  class. 
In  1884  the  legislature  appropriated  |5,000  for  the  Benedict  Home  for 
fallen  women  located  at  Des  Moines  and  |2,000  for  the  Prisoners  Aid 
Association.  The  latter  appropriation  however  was  discontinued  after 
a few  years. 

All  of  the  extraordinary  appropriations  which  have  just  been 
briefiy  sketched  are  given  in  detail  for  each  legislative  session  or 
period  in  Table  I to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  particulars. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  the  appropriations  have  been  classified 
and  summarized  under  four  heads,  Educational,  Charitable,  Penal, 
and  Miscellaneous  in  Table  II.  In  the  latter  are  included  columns 
showing  not  only  the  total  institutional  appropriations  but  also  the 
grand  total  of  all  extraordinary  appropriations  made  by  the  General 
Assemblies  and  the  proportions  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The 
appropriations  made  at  extra  sessions  are  not  separated  but  included 
within  those  of  the  first  session  of  an  Assembly.  It  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind  that  the  amounts  set  out  in  Tables  I and  II 
represent  merely  the  extraordinary  appropriations  for  Iowa’s  insti- 
tutions and  not  the  total  cost.  They  show  the  sums  specially  appro- 
priated at  the  several  legislative  sessions.  The  bulk  of  the  appropri- 
ations, in  particular  of  those  for  the  institutions  under  the  Board  of 
Control  was  made  for  buildings,  repairs  and  improvements.  The 
per  capita  allowances  for  support  are  contingent  and  in  the  main  are 
regular  standing  appropriations ; they  are  not  given  in  the  tables. 
The  total  exact  cost  of  the  institutions  as  shown  by  warrants  drawn 
on  the  State  Treasurer  is  exhibited  later  in  Tables  III  and  IV.  Some 
facts  relative  to  the  appropriations  may  be  pointed  out  before  passing 
on  to  the  actual  cost  for  institutions  as  shown  by  rhe  warrants  drawn 
on  the  state  treasury. 

The  largest  single  appropriation  made  for  an  institution  was 
$360,000  for  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Cherokee  in  1900-01.  The  smallest 
total  of  institutional  appropriations  was  in  1848-49  and  amounted  to 
only  $1,900.  The  largest  total  occurs  in  the  budget  of  1900-01,  it 
reaches  $1,117,419.  The  totals  for  educational  institutions  as  exhib- 
ited in  Table  II  shows  increases  that  start  from  $1,600  in  1848-49  up 
to  $297,000  exclusive  of  the  special  tax  levies  for  the  University  and 
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TABLE  I-SPEOIFIO  EXTRAORDINARY  APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  IOWA  FOR  THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS,  1846-1901. 


Institutions 

1846 
Ist  GA 

1848 

2d  GA 

1860 

8d  GA 

1852 
4th  GA 

1864 
6th  GA 

1866 
6th  GA 

1868  1860 
7th  GA  8th  GA 

1 

1862  1864 

9th  GAjlOth  GA 

1866 

11th  GA 

1868 
12th  GA 

1870 

13th  GA 

1872 

14th  GA 

1874 
16th  GA 

1876 

16th  GA 

1878 

17th  GA 

1880 
18th  GA 

1882 

19th  GA 

1884  1886  1888 

20th  GAj2lBt  GA  23d  GA 

1890 
28d  GA 

1893 

34th  GA 

1894  1896 

26th  GA  36th  GA 

1898 

|37thGA 

1900 

28  GA 

Educational — 

I 

,$ 

$ 

1 

113000 

$6000 

$ 

120000 

$21000 

$20000 

$26000 

$62300 

$46000 

$47467 

$60000 

13600 

$ .. 

$60000 

49600 

$64600 

$63000 

26200 

$62000 

39300 

$126000 

17600 

$78000 

28700 

$66000 

60000 

$21000 

48000 

$11000 

14000 

$10000 

170000 

1600 

14600 

17700 

27800 

13000 

20000 

91000 

47760 

68600 

38600 

34000 

24820 

3972 

13000 

23000 

32100 

6300 

7000 

66000 

60000 

87100 

20000 

63600 

49000 

24000 

60000 

64600 

49100 

19300 

6000 

10600 

117000 

75600 

Charitable — 

100000 

40000 

106300 

76000 

10000 

12000 

27160 

28460 

36600 

21900 

8760 

20100 

19800 

17000 

16700 

142000 

106000 

66000 

103000 

20600 

126000 

166000 

200000 

96900 

104000 

60000 

86300 

81260 

66880 

28760 

102000 

16760 

14876 

19800 

160000 

180400 

66100 

127088 

199300 

24866 

23800 

n,f,  (Thttrnlfno  

212000 

112140 

100000 

860000 

44600 

()ri)luinH’  Homo 

62000 

26000 

19700 

8200 

4360 

6426 

26000 

16300 

67200 

8960 

31836 

46000 

13000 

14600 

18800 

6800 

SoldiorH*  Home 

60000 

100000 

12260 

38260 

16632 

H'876 

618  )0 

16000 

31000 

Clnllrifrn  fnr  Rlind 

2000 

8600 

16000 

10000 

13000 

6000 

11000 

60100 

27016 

2000 

73600 

46000 

12000 

3600 

3000 

12800 

10200 

10200 

17034 

8000 

40000 

7000 

6100 

Ih6i>0 

7000 

6500 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind 

20300 

22100 

18000 

19000 

2^45 

Benedict  Homo 

6000 

2000 

4000 

6000 

8000 

9000 

9200 

6000 

10000 

Prisoners’  Aid  Association.... 

2000 

1600 

School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. . . 

10000 

14000 

9000 

14600 

8000 

127000 

47000 

16000 

16000 

60000 

44418 

61896 

14316 

17000 

60100 

4460 

17800 

26060 

16000 

14100 

17100 

9600 

6000 

Institution  for  Feeble  Minded. 

6300 

14100 

61000 

(i9300 

31200 

44000 

41600 

26600 

49860 

178700 

9000 

64634 

Reformatory — 

Industrial  School — Girls 

31600 

16963 

6800 

24988 

10360 

9000 

17260 

21860 

18126 

2o800 

7160 

26900 

6000 

6060 

17000 

18600 

2900 

21760 

16000 

16000 

30000 

36000 

48166 

3600 

4060 

24190 

4800 

37960 

Penal— 

Auamosa  Penitentiary 

34693 

7300 

33600 

63034 

43066 

64600 

76100 

31400 

22400 

38860 

19300 

37666 

66902 

42826 

69240 

Ft.  Madison  Penitentiary 

20000 

0000 

11000 

0006 

20000 

46180 

101790 

13116 

38083 

40000 

20719 

9600 

31800 

18860 

36060 

16190 

18076 

10700 

10600 

9700 

16960 

9600 

64200 

7700 

14400 

Miscellaneous — 

AKricultural  Socioty 

2000 

4000 

4000 

60000 

20000 

7000 

6000 

National  Guards 

Fish  Commission 

3000 

8760 

6000 

3000 

6000 

6000 

6600 

2000 

8000 

9000 

16000 

6000 

Geolonioal  Survey  

6000 

10000 

6000 

13000 

18000 

State  Library  

460 

400 

926 

400 

3000 

6000 

4000 

6000 

1700 

1000 

6000 

6000 

2000 

State  Historical  Society 

600 

lOOO 

6000 

1000 

"2606' 

1000 

2000 

State  Historical  Collection.... 
State  Horticultural  Society 

’”i^’ 

2600 

36000 

30000 

26000 

Total 

20460  1 7900 

1 11926 

1 8606  1 117000 

94400 

1 208480  1 207290  1 69116 

1 68082  1 140160 

626900 

449726 

i 463600 

312743 

387642 

1 296189 

299377 

402990  1 937483 

679260  1 

487671 

729476  1 429182 

769870  1 1006042 

369866 

1117419 

NOTE — The  Appropriations  in  1848,  1866  and  1868  opposite  State  Normal  were  for  the  Normal  Schools  at  Andrews,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Oskaloosa. 
N.  B. — Oontinuous  or  “ Staudin(?”  appropriations  for  support  and  special  tax  levies  are  not  included  above. 
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the  Agricultural  College  which  are  ccntingent  with  a maximum  lim- 
it. The  appropriations  for  the  charitable  institutions  have  increased 
from  $3,000  in  1853*53  to  $683,940  in  1896-97 ; those  for  the  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  have  mounted  up  from  $30,000  in  1846-47  to 
$166,603  in  1896-97.  The  major  portion  of  these  appropriations  was 
authorized  for  buildings,  repairs  and  improvements. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  showings  in  Table  II  is  to  be  found  in 
the  columns  under  the  heading  “Proportions”  in  which  are  given  the 
per  centages  or  proportions  of  the  appropriations  for  state  institu- 
tions of  the  grand  total  of  appropriations  for  all  purposes 
whatsoever  and  the  proportion  made  for  the  other  or  general 
expenses  of  the  state  government.  In  the  first  legislative  per- 
iod— 1846-47 — the  appropriations  for  institutions  constituted  57. 1 
per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  appropriated.  In  the  next  period 
however,  they  amounted  to  13.4  per  cent.  Since  then  while  there 
have  been  marked  fluctuations,  the  appropriations  for  institutions 
have  taken  the  lion’s  share  in  the  biennial  budgets.  The  pro- 
portion in  1894-95  was  94. 1 per  cent.  In  other  words  there  was  appro- 
priated for  the  general  state  expenses  only  5. 9 per  cent  of  the  grand 
total  of  extraordinary  appropriations  in  that  period.  In  actual  figures 
the  amounts  were  $769,870  for  the  institutions  and  $58,595  for  all  other 
purposes.  The  significance  of  such  figures  is  very  great.  They  tell 
us  with  emphasis  the  trend  of  social  and  political  thought. 
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B.  GROWTH  OF  EXPENDITURES 

Wo  have  so  far  considered  simply  the  growth  of  the  specific  extraord- 
inary appropriations  for  institutions  in  Iowa;  but  these  represent  only 
the  legislative  enactments  passed  at  the  biennial  sessions  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  which  authorize  disbursements  of  money  from  the  state 
treasury.  They  do  not  include  the  continuous  or  standing  appropria- 
tions for  support  and  current  expenses  nor  any  of  the  contingent  ap- 
propriations for  the  institutions.  Further  the  entire  amount  of  an 
appropriation  may  not  be  expended.  To  determine  therefore  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  maintaining  the  institutions  and  the  exact  burden  sus- 
tained by  the  taxpayers  we  must  go  to  the  reports  of  the  state’s 
financial  officers.  We  have  now  to  turn  from  the  legislative  grants  to 
the  ordinary  or  current  operations  of  the  treasury  resulting  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  statutory  provisions  for  the  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  growth  of  the  outlays  for  its  educational,  charitable,  penal, 
reformatory  and  various  other  institutions  in  Iowa  from  1846  to  June 
3,  1901  is  a shown  in  detail  in  Table  III.  With  the  exception  of  those 
for  1867  the  amounts  given  are  for  biennial  fiscal  periods  which  up  to 
1881  ended  on  or  about  October  31.  Since  1^83  June  30  has  been  the 
date  of  termination  of  the  fiscal  biennium.  During  the  first  ten  per- 
iods it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  accurate  exhibit  of  institutional  ex- 
penditures owing  to  the  inadequate  showings  of  the  financial  reports. 
The  table  is  reproduced  with  some  modification  from  Table  No.  224 
in  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  State  for  1897-99  for  which  it  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  present  writer. 

In  general  the  outlays  show  a steady  increase.  For  the  education- 
al institutions  we  have  the  amounts  increasing  from  $21,116  for  the 
the  State  University  in  1863-65  to  $384,359  in  1899-1901;  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  Teachers  Institutes  have  not  increased  much — in  1873  75, 
their  cost  was  $10,250  and  in  1899-1901,  it  was  $10,1'  0 ; for  the  State 
Normal  School  the  amounts  have  gone  up  from  $10,600  in  1875-77  to 
$167,606  in  1899-1901 ; and  for  the  Agricultural  College  the  expenditures 
have  mounted  up  from  $9,452  in  1857-59  to  $161,014  in  the  period  of 
1899-1901. 

The  class  of  institutions  which  has  absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  rev- 
enues expended  for  such  purposes  in  Iowa  is  the  charitable  and  of 
these  the  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  have  taken  much  the  larger  share. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Hospital  at  Mt.  Pleasant  has  fluctuated, 
increasing  from  $27,070  in  1854-56  to  $107,880  in  1857-58,  then  decreas- 
ing to  $77,729  in  1861-63,  then  gradually  mounting  up  for  eight  years 
when  it  reached  $234,218.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  expenditures 
declined  with  tlie  exception  of  one  period.  Since  1883-85  the  outlay 
for  the  Hospital  at  Mt.  Pleasant  has  exceeded  $300,000  except  in  1897-99 
when  it  fell  to  $279,524.  The  initial  expenditures  in  1867-69  for  the 
Insane  Hospital  at  Independence  aggregated  $229,315.  Between  that 
period  and  1883  the  average  amount  expended  ^ev  period  was  somewhat 
less ; but  since  1883-86  with  the  exception  of  two  periods  the  expendi- 
tures for  Independence  have  been  over  $300,000  each  period.  For  the 
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Hospital  at  Clarinda  the  expenses  increased  from  S81,876  in  1883-85  to 
$316,074  in  1891-93.  In  1896-97  they  amounted  to  $431,711, — the  largest 
amount  ever  disbursed  in  a fiscal  period  by  the  state  for  any  one  insti- 
tution. For  the  last  period  1899-1901  the  outlay  was  only  $286,181. 
The  Hospital  at  Cherokee  now  in  the  process  of  construction  received 
$137,603  in  1895-97  and  $263,541  in  1897-99.  On  account  of  various  de- 
lays the  Hospital  has  not  been  completed  and  the  expense  during  the 
last  period  was  only  $32,556. 

The  expenditures  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  began  as 
early  as  1848-50  but  prior  to  1855-56  the  Auditor  of  State  issued  his 
warrants  on  these  accounts  to  private  parties  who  expended  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  unfortunates.  The  largest  amount  expended 
for  the  College  for  the  Blind  was  $119,122  in  1871-73.  Since,  the  bien- 
nial average  has  been  about  $65,000  for  that  institution. 

In  1887-89  the  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind  at  Knoxville  appears 
in  the  Institutional  accounts,  the  outlay  that  period  was  only  $768, 
but  in  1891-93  $51,839  was  expended  for  it.  Thereafter  the  outlays 
were  50  per  cent.  less.  In  1900  the  legislature  voted  to  close  the 
institution  because  of  the  small  attendance. 

The  outlays  for  the  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  been 
larger  than  for  the  Blind.  Prior  to  1867  they  did  not  exceed  $25,000. 
From  1867  to  1881  the  average  was  about  $90,000  per  period.  The 
largest  amount  expended  for  the  school  was  $187,232  in  1883-1885. 
For  1899-1901  the  disbursements  from  the  State  Treasury  amounted  to 
$106,827. 

The  Institution  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at  Glenwood  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  state  the  expenditures  for 
which  nearly  equal  those  for  any  one  of  the  large  Insane  Hospitals. 
Beginning  in  1875-77  with  $12,293  its  cost  steadily  increased  up  to 
$163,059  in  1883-5;  then  for  two  periods  decreasing,  then  increasing 
to  $329,393  in  1895-97.  During  the  last  two  years  ending  June  30 
$310,390  were  expended  for  the  institution  at  Glenwood,  a greater 
amount  than  was  expended  for  the  Hospital  at  Clarinda  in  the  same 
period. 

Expenditures  for  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  at  Davenport  ap- 
pear first  in  the  period  of  1865-67.  The  amount  spent  was  $104,360. 
The  maximum  amount  $228,380  was  expended  in  1869-71.  From  1875 
to  1889  the  state  paid  out  less  than  $100,000  per  period  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Home.  Since  1884  its  cost  has  exceeded  that 
amount, reaching  $155,320  in  1899-1901.  Since  the  period  of  1885-7 
when  it  was  founded  the  Soldiers  Home  at  Marshalltown  has  cost 
more  than  $100,000  for  each  period  and  in  1895-97  and  in  1899-1901  it 
exceeded  $200,000. 

Because  some  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Mitohellville  were  not  made  separate  from  those  for  the  Boys 
School  at  Eldora  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  former  the  expenditures 
for  the  Reformatory  institutions  can  not  be  given  separately  for 
most  of  the  fiscal  periods  and  the  amounts  in  Table  III  are  the  total 
outlays  for  both.  Up  to  1883  their  cost  was  less  than  $100,000.  The 


TABLE  III-EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTITUTIONS,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA,  AS  SHOWN  BY  AUDITOR’S  WARRANTS  DRAWN  ON  THE  STATE  TREASURY-1846-lfl01. 


Institutions 

1846-48 

1848-60 

1860-62 

1862-64 

1864-66 

1867 

1867-69 

1859-61 

1861-63 

1863-66 

1866-67 

1867-69 

1869-71 

1871-73 

1873-76 

1876-77 

1877-79 

1879-81 

1881-83 

1883-86 

1886-87 

1887-89 

1889-91 

1891-93 

1893-96 

1896-97 

1897-99 

1899-01 

Kduoationnl — 

1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$21116 

$10019 

$37071 

$55866 

$41744 

137360 

$64993 

$41622 

$86799 

I1I4791 

1101270  ' 

$86932 

1161837 

1101204 

$159168 

$167949 

$234486 

$384369 

10600 

12611 

18962 

48766 

24690 

29366 

42637 

39(189 

f)l385 

71287 

100147 

89085 

167606 

3400 

4850 

8600 

8160 

10260 

9950 

9850 

9900 

6660 

9700 

10460 

9260 

10(>60 

10900 

8660 

9900 

10300 

10100 

23848 

72989 

44633 

31070 

26733 

6831 

16690 

18878 

46968 

22927 

17402 

39458 

80948 

88771 

90636 

64732 

161014 

237 

273 

147 

297 

297 

111 

334 

297 

633 

1306 

616 

236 

1083 

847 

964 

1052 

1661 

2368 

Charitable — 

27070 

100338 

128971 

234218 

227328 

218163 

S64666 

218467 

184046 

184167 

822908 

311844 

316943 

307731 

812663 

802660 

882623 

279624 

361946 

222938 

187248 

207864 

191846 

177463 

216991 

3(M>905 

302269 

802136 

276996 

287364 

839767 

878363 

812046 

840239 

TloHpitfil  at  Olarinda 

81876 

166688 

140977 

209840 

3lfi074 

288683 

431711 

301916 

286181 

ll0H])ital  at  Oherokoo  

1144 

137603 

263641 

32666 

()ri)liaiiH’  Homo  

104360 

62000 

228380 

168336 

114072 

69229 

39976 

66119 

62017 

99664 

71811 

9:)389 

109991 

118664 

108908 

130202 

106892 

165320 

SoldicrH’  Homo 

26828 

128679 

181694 

1 19649 

144666 

228713 

166688 

247606 

Oollogo  for  Blind 

160 

1360 

4889 

10970 

7223 

30387 

24622 

16600 

24073 

31604 

71301 

80232 

119122 

98458 

63147 

61146 

44918 

66902 

67027 

66363 

66160 

66789 

67636 

77666 

76676 

66600 

62722 

IiiduHtrial  Home  for  Blind 

768 

13302 

61039 

20084 

21882 

26786 

8875 

Benedict  Homo 

3000 

3660 

2700 

6884 

7222 

6038 

7378 

7267 

, 6688 

PriHOiiorH*  Aid  Asflooiatioii. . . . 

1063 

1000 

260 

46 

School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb..  . 

600 

1960 

2400 

10800 

7000 

16000 

16000 

16600 

22146 

22100 

98018 

129824 

79609 

88419 

99241 

93177 

91386 

112763 

187232 

108332 

132422 

144493 

142117 

139466 

142414 

116246 

106827 

Institution  for  Feeble  Minded. 

12293 

40490 

64186 

120970 

163069 

124800 

162103 

187266 

202801 

219620 

329893 

287904 

810390 

Reformatory — 

Reform  Schools 

20233 

23246 

73163 

66674 

92886 

60020 

66467 

66851 

116248 

118194 

124884 

133714 

146906 

143166 

176222 

167062 

179799 

Penal— 

Anamosa  Penitentiary 

60876 

47310 

71997 

103888 

124480 

111789 

166776 

170947 

187994 

111996 

166260 

217884 

288364 

268614 

246114 

Ft.  Madison  Penitentiary 

660 

1033 

10000 

9213 

19263 

26726 

46661 

78369 

36094 

63299 

30946 

70217 

64229 

41824 

62866 

118366 

78083 

70640 

71963 

72186 

69103 

64067 

70686 

69117 

80673 

129137 

127626 

191312 

Miscellaneous — 

Farmers’  Institutes 

1677 

4166 

4673 

6689 

6261 

A^riniillnrnl  Soniotv 

200 

3024 

6149 

4966 

14942 

18066 

11747 

12811 

14066 

19704 

89446 

34766 

34310 

33410 

1419 

32314 

6791 

35888 

347.56 

44402 

37913 

62!t56 

38042 

38438 

47439 

42699 

43932 

44510 

34864 

18220 

74286 

68122 

7i)602 

92922 

711.37 

96844 

79836 

116305 

Fish  Commission 

3899 

8462 

7622 

6259 

7779 

8866 

7287 

4929 

3481 

4713 

7267 

9676 

8811 

6766 

Weatlier  Service 

1761 

1974 

1287 

2071 

2462 

1918 

3636 

6241 

6716 

6383 

6326 

6376 

Geological  Survi'y  

6003 

9904 

18064 

2417 

10000 

12818 

19123 

6631 

26387 

18681 

17933 

17813 

State  Library  

370 

447 

262 

300 

160 

700 

60 

3124 

26 

3513 

1000 

4786 

1000 

4300 

4160 

6377 

8020 

18163 

10638 

1 191 1 

12833 

18326 

16.380 

19719 

19967 

26980 

State  Historical  Society 

7000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1600 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

3000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

State  Historionl  Collection 

1.362 

8389 

14982 

10909 

46906 

23519 

State  Horticultural  Society 

1000 

2666 

2000 

2006 

2600 

2000 

4250 

6000 

2.500 

6000 

6000 

6000 

7600 

3600 

6425 

N.  B.— Tho  bionuiiil  periods  vnrv  as  to  date  of  termination:  That  for  1846-48  closes  November  30,  the  periods  from  1848  to  I N.  B.— In  order  to  have  the  total  cost  of  the  Institutions  of  Iowa  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions 
1881  end  on  dates  ranRiiiK  from  October  31  to  November  6,  without  any  apparent  reason;  the  period  of  1881-83  begins  December  1,  should  be  added  to  the  expenditures  for  the  Charitable,  Reformatory  and  Penal  Institutions  set  out  above  for  the  periods  of  1897- 
1881,  and  ends  June  30,  1883  ; from  1883  down  the  biennial  periods  all  end  on  June  30.  | 1899  and  1899-1901 ; for  the  former  the  amount  was  $24,678.80  and  for  the  latter  $48,031.62. 
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argest  amount  $179,799,  was  expended  during  the  last  period 
of  1899-1901.  Prior  to  1871  there  was  but  one  penitentiary  the  ex- 
penses of  which  did  not  exceed  $30,000  for  any  period.  The  expen- 
ditures for  the  penitentiary  at  Anamosa  have  always  been  greater 
than  those  for  the  penitentiary  at  Ft.  Madison  since  1877-79  for  the 
reason  that  the  latter  received  a large  amount  of  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  The  largest  amount  expended  for 
the  institution  at  Anamosa  was  $288,364  in  1895-97  and  for  the  one 
at  Ft.  Madison  $191,312  in  1899-1901. 

The  significance  of  the  growth  of  institutional  expenditures  in  the 
state  budgets  of  Iowa  can  be  most  readily  appreciated  if  we  study 
the  total  expenditures  for  the  various  classes  of  institutions  and  com- 
pare with  the  state’s  outlays  for  other  purposes.  In  Table  IV  is  given 
a summary  of  such  expenditures  since  1846  together  with  the  per 
cent,  of  increase  or  decrease  from  period  to  period  and  the  per  cent- 
age  or  proportion  which  the  total  institutional  expenditures  consti- 
tute of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  state  and  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  general  expenses  of  the  state  make. 

Prior  to  1858  the  state  paid  out  nothing  for  educational  institu- 
tions. In  1858-59  $11,251  was  expended.  The  outlays,  however,  did 
not  exceed  $125,000  for  educational  purposes  until  the  period  of  1881- 
83.  During  the  eighties  such  expenditures  averaged  about  $165,000 
and  during  the  nineties  ihe  average  was  over  $300,000  for  each  period. 
A marked  increase  in  such  expenditures  took  place  during  the  last 
biennial  period,  the  amount  for  18^9-1901  being  $726,448,  an  increase 
of  81.4  per  cent,  over  the  proceeding  period. 

From  $650  in  1843-50  the  cost  of  Iowa’s  charitable  institutions  in- 
creased to  $154,267  in  1858-59.  The  amount  then  fluctuated  somewhat 
up  to  1867  when  it  increased  to  $633,230  for  the  ensuing  period.  The 
expenditures  thereafter  remained  about  $600,000.  In  1883-6  they 
amounted  to  $1,241,550.  The  maximum  expenditure,  $2,269,119  was 
made  in  1895  -97.  There  has  been  a decrease  since,  the  outlay  the 
past  two  years  being  $1,896,031.  Of  these  amounts  the  Insane  Hos- 
pitals have  taken  the  larger  portion.  Thus  in  the  period  of  1867-69 
the  Hospitals  cost  $411,910  and  the  other  charitable  institutions 
$221,319  and  in  1895-97  they  cost  respectively  $1,332,462  and  $936,667. 

The  expenditures  for  penal  institutions  in  which  the  reformatory 
are  included  in  the  summary  (Table  IV)  have  increased  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  those  already  noted.  Before  1871  the  total  for  any 
one  period  did  not  exceed  $100,000.  From  1871  to  1883  the  average 
outlay  was  $225,000.  Since  then  it  has  been  over  $400,000.  During 
1899-1901  the  maximum  was  reached,  $616,226. 

The  total  outlays  for  all  institutions  in  Iowa  has  increased  from 
$930  in  1846-48  to  $3,530,839  in  1899-1901.  They  did  not  go  above 
$100,000  until  after  1857  ; nor  above  $600,000  until  after  1867.  From 
1869  to  1883  they  remained  about  $1,000,000.  Since  1896-97  the  total 
expenditures  have  been  above  $3,000,000. 

The  significance  of  these  increases  becomes  apparent  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  other  outlays  in  the  state’s  budget.  Do  the 
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expenditures  for  the  educational,  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal 
institutions  constitute  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  commonwealth  today  than  they  did  twenty  five  and  fifty  yeajs 
ago?  The  showings  of  Table  IV  are  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
Before  1867  the  institutional  expenses  increased  from  2.4  per  cent  of 
all  to  31.9  per  cent.  During  the  next  ten  years  they  averaged  about 
46  per  cent  of  all  state  outlays  and  about  65  per  cent  from  1869  to  1888. 
From  the  latter  year  up  to  the  present  the  proportion  remained  above  60 
per  cent  and  since  1893  it  has  been  above  70  per  cent.  In  other  words  the 
people  of  Iowa  spend  over  70  per  cent  of  their  state  revenues  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  state  institutions  and  less  than  30  per  cent  for 
all  other  state  expenses.  In  1899-01  the  institutions  absorbed  77.1 
per  cent,  and  general  state  expenses  required  but  22.9  per  cent.  The 
actual  expenditures  were  $3,530,089  for  institutions  and  $1,048,259  for 
the  judicial,  legislative  and  executive  branches  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  state. 
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C.  COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

We  shall  be  able  to  realize  more  fully  the  striking  significance  of 
this  enlargement  in  the  institutional  accounts  in  Iowa’s  budget  if 
we  measure  the  expenditures  in  the  light  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
ation  and  wealth  and  contrast  them  with  similar  expenditures  in 
other  states. 

The  population  of  Iowa  increased  from  193,214  in  1850  to  2,231,863 
in  1900.  Estimating  the  wealth  of  the  state  in  1900  upon  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  of  increase  from  1880  to  1890  (the  returns  of  the  last  census 
have  not  yet  been  published)  Iowa’s  wealth  increased  from 
$23,714,638  in  1850  to  $3,026,161,844  in  1900.  The  per  capita  wealth  in- 
creased from  $123  to  $1,359  in  fifty  years.  The  annual  expenditures 
for  institutions  during  that  time  increased  from  $1,065  to  $1,765,419. 
Meantime  the  sources  of  the  states  income,  namely  the  valuation  of 
the  property  assessed  for  taxation,  increased  but  little  compared  with 
the  increases  just  noted.  The  assessment  of  1850  was  returned  at 
$32,633,334  or  $117. 75  per  capita  and  the  returns  of  1890  amounted  to 
only  $639,753,769  or  $241.84  per  capita.  The  increases  in  population, 
true  wealth  and  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  by  decades  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  V below. 


TABLE  V— POPULATION,  WEALTH  AND  AS- 
SESSABLE PROPERTY  OF  IOWA. 


Year 

Popula- 

tion 

True 

Wealth 

Per 

Capita 

Taxable 

Property 

Per 

Capita 

1850 

192214 

$23714638 

$ 123 

$32623334 

$117.75 

1860 

674913 

347338265 

366 

305166983 

303.93 

1870 

1194030 

717644750 

601 

302515418 

253.36 

1880 

1624615 

1731000000 

1059 

398671351 

345.39 

1890 

1911896 

, 2287348333 

1196 

519316110 

271.59 

1900 

3231853 

*3026161844 

1359 

539763759 

241 . 84 

^Estimate  based  on  increase  from  1880  to  1890. 


The  increase  in  the  annual  expenditures  for  the  various  classes  of 
institutions  maintained  by  the  state  of  Iowa  is  shown  in  the  succeed- 
ing table.  The  amounts  given  are  one  half  tlie  sums  expended  for 
the  biennial  period  covering  the  decennial  years.  The  outlays  for  edu- 
cational institutions  has  increased  from  $5,477  in  1860  or  less  than  one 
cent  per  capita  to  $363,334  in  19U0  or  a trifle  over  sixteen  cents  per 
capita.  From  one  mill  per  capita  in  1850  the  state  expenditures  for 
charitable  institutions  increased  to  42.4  cents  in  1900.  The  expense 
of  maintaining  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  has  increased 
from  two  mills  ner  capita  to  nearly  fourteen  cents.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  expenditures  for  the  penal  and  educational  institutions  con- 
tinue nearly  the  same  throughout  the  fifty  years.  The  per  capita  ex- 
penditures for  all  institutions  increased  from  five  mills  in  1850  to  17. 1 
cents  in  1860,  to  49.4  cents  in  1870.  For  1880  the  per  capita  decreased 
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to  31.6  cents  but  it  jumped  up  to  56.2  "cents  in  1890  ; and  last  year 
it  was  nearly  80  cents  per  inhabitant.  As  the  amounts  given  are  for 
all  expenditures  the  decrease  in  1880  in  the  outlays  for  the  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  was  probably  due  to  a decrease  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  buildings  during  that  period. 


TABLE  YI— ANNUAL  INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  OF 
IOWA  FOR  DECENNIAL  YEARS. 


Year 

Educa- 

tional 

Per 

Cap. 

j Chari- 
table 

Per 

Cap. 

Penal 

Per 

Cap. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Per 

Cap. 

Total 

Inst’n 

Per. 

Cap 

1850 

S 

$ 325 

.001 

$ 516 

.002 

$ 223 

.001 

S 1065 

.005 

1860 

5477 

.008 

60998 

,09 

39179 

.058  ' 

10267 

.015 

115923 

.171 

1870 

59403 

.049 

467300 

.391 

38737 

.032 

24784 

.02 

690226 

.494 

1880 

43181 

,026 

3040^9 

.187 

130744 

.08 

35359 

.021 

513344 

.316 

1890 

121310 

.063 

726495 

.379 

161123 

.084 

75647 

.039 

1084526 

.662 

1900 

363224 

.162 

948040 

.424 

308113 

.138 

145666 

.063 

1765044 

.791 

But  while  there  has  been  almost  a steady  increase  in  the  expendi- 
tures for  institutions  in  Iowa  the  cost  of  the  judicial,  executive,  and 
legislative  branches  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment have  decreased.  From  1850  to  1870  the  per  capita  outlay  rose 
from  9.8  cents  to  31.8  cents;  it  then  decreased  to  22.9  cents  in  1890. 
In  19j0  the  other  general  expenses  of  the  state  amounted  to  23.6  cents 
per  citizen  as  against  79. 1 cents  for  institutions.  These  increases  to- 
gether with  the  total  and  per  capita  cost  of  the  state  government  of 
Iowa  for  the  decennial  years  are  given  in  Table  YU. 


TABLE  YU— INSTITUTIONAL  AND  OTHER  STATE  EX- 
PENDITURES OF  IOWA. 


Year 

Popula- 

tion 

Institu- 

tions 

Per 

Cap 

Gen.  State 
Exp. 

Per 

Cap 

Grand 

Total 

Per 

Cap 

1850 

192214 

$1065 

$.005 

$18943 

$.098 

$20008 

$.103 

1860 

674913 

115923 

.171 

179190 

.265 

295113 

.436 

1870 

1194020 

690225 

.494 

379702 

.318 

969927 

.812 

1880 

1624615 

513344 

.316 

461811 

.284 

975165 

.600 

1890 

1911896 

1084526 

.562 

437491 

.229 

1522017 

.791 

1900 

2231853 

1765044 

.791 

523854 

.235 

2289274 

1.026 

The  financial  history  of  American  states  has  been  similar  to  that 
of  Iowa  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  institutional  expenditures  in 
their  budgets.  Few  states  expend  a larger  proportion  of  their  reven- 
ues for  institutions  than  Iowa,  although  many  of  course  spend  larger 
sums  than  Iowa  does.  In  Table  YIII  are  presented  the  institutional 
expenditures  of  fourteen  states  together  with  their  total  state  budgets. 
The  states  of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Missouri,  and 
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California  disburse  money  from  their  state  treasuries  for  the  support 
of  their  county  and  common  schools  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  other 
states  taken.  To  make  the  comparison  uniform  throughout  those 
amounts  should  be  deducted : — In  Table  IX  showing  proportions,  this 
is  done.  In  per  capita  expenditures  for  educationad  institutions  Iowa 
ranks  below  all  of  the  states  taken  except  Massachussetts  and  Ohio. 
Excluding  the  common  schools  Iowa  expends  more  than  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Alabama  or  California.  She  ranks  with  the  majority  in 
outlays  for  charitable  institutions 


TABLE  Vm— COMPARATIVE  STATE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  AND  STATE  BUDGETS. 


< 

Iz; 


Fiscal  Year 

Ends 

Sep.  30, 1900 

Dec.  81, 1900 

Sep.  30, 1900 

Nov.  30, 1899 

Sep.  30, 1900 

Sep.  30, 1900 

Nov.  16, 1900 

Jun.30,1900 

tSep  30,1900 

Jul.31,1900 

Jun.30,1900 

tNo.30,1900 

Dec.  31, 1900 

Jun.30,1900 

tJun  30,1900 

Per 

Cap. 

CQ  OO  M as  CO  50 

as'rt^cococoocoioioaso?icooa504 
i:-TtiOO'^050i(NT-(’<*i'^CC>as-Tti'^0 

(M  CO  CQ  (M  (M  1-1  ■--<  Oi  tH  CO  ^ 

Grand  Total 

of  all 

Expendit’rs 

12534496 

9655621 

20848535 

16336838 

8480534 

2198420 

6124382 

5222234 

7036167 

6120164 

650672 

1016741 

4618272 

9518608 

2289274 

Per 

Cap. 

lO  os  t- 00  i-i  1-1  tH  CO  CO  r-, 

OOt-OS100SlOOWlOlOi-iOOTC<THOS 
lOCMWiOlOt-OSOlOSC-COCOt-i'^C- 

tH  r-i  rH  rH  ^ 

Total 

Instit’s 

S1439309 

3678039 

9447864 

9771245 

701621 

1885892 

3776502 

2956236 

4584297 

3066685 

627607 

677889 

2307839 

6553737 

1765044 

Per 

Cap. 

COCDTt^t-CQCOt-lOCOCDlO^OlOt-CO 

lO»OCOOOOSTtl^-l>0’'^<MO?05ascO 

(Mi-h<MOOOOOtHi-iOOOi-iO 

m 

Miscel- 

laneous 

10'^»OCOCOT-(OS«Ot-00:0«0«OCO?D 

OS(M£-«C>l>-UOCC>i-llOOOi-lr)HiOCOCO 

l;-Tti»OTt<OOOiTfiTtiOi-iO»OCOTHCC> 

asOiOooooasoc«t-«oot-os(Mio 

(MTi^OOOi>(^iOOOSlOl-^C^^£-a5T^ 

CQ  t- »0  i-H  CO  T-l (M  OCi  tH 

€©  T-t 

Per 

Cap. 

OQ 

00  OS  I-H  OS  CO  OS  lO  I-H  00  OS  (M  OS  Tfl  00 

N OS  O CO  O OS  »0  O OS t- O C- CO  g 

CO  rti  (M  o O 1-H  tH  tH  1-1  <M  o tH tH  O 

'o 

1 

Penal 

m . 

«0  OS  CO  «D  t- »0  00  tH  00  O t- «D  OS  CO  cl 

OS  00  tH  t- lO  (M  (M  N ^ O O lO  ^ tH  d S 

(XI  OS  «C>  OS  T}^  lO  io  O 00  lO  O O tH  1^  1-1  oS 

t- O OS  Cii  OS  1-H  OS  t- »0  o t- 00  05  00 

OS  05  lO  i-H  CO  OS  05  t- 00  C- O t- CO  O O H H 

05'<^<Tt<C0  1-H  00  lit  ^ 00  1-1  COt-CO  S'** 

€©(1-1  tH  9 !*_ 

Ci  I-H 

Per 

Cap. 

O e3 

05  05  00  OS  Tt  00  05  00  TjH  CO  CO  «0  CO  Tt  ^ ,±3 
tH  10»  05  OS 't  CO  05  O O CO  05  iO  05  > 

Tt  lit  00  CO  05  Tt  lo  lO  lit  «0  «D  CO  05  O d® 

€©  1-1  03  o 

Chari- 

table 

S374230 

1267308 

6019783 

2517036 

280410 

212789 

2379610 

1328351 

2046771 

1056410 

244691 

858052 

684867 

1564607 

948040 

: County 
Periods,  < 

Per 

Cap. 

05  CO  OSOOOS  OOCOCOtHOO  05 

OS  CO  CO  05  05  OS  lO  O 1-1  O CO  O 00  OS  CO  ^ 

lO  1-1  O O 05  lit  O i<t  CO  »0  Tt  05  CO  CO  1-H  oqO 

€©  ^ 05  tH  r' 

Educa- 

tional 

*1537587 

469324 

262886 

*6432767 

272881 

*902324 

246896 

968436 

1631031 

881518 

173900 

215249 

*1205168 

*3994546 

363224 

Ixpenditu 
•iennial  I 

Pop. 

1900 

908420 

2805346 

7268894 

6302116 

1188044 

1828697 

4157645 

2420982 

4821550 

1751394 

401570 

1066300 

3106665 

1485053 

2231863 

deludes  E 
deludes  E 

State 

Conn 

Mass 

New  York 

Penn 

Maryland 

Alabama. 

Ohio 

Miehigan 
Illinois  . . 
Minn  .... 
So.  Dak . . 
Nebraska 
Missouri . 
Califor’ia 

Iowa 

*1] 

tE 
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But  while  Iowa  does  not  spend  so  much  as  do  some  of  her  sister 
states  but  one  state  out  of  the  fourteen  taken  expends  a greater  per 
centage  of  its  revenues  for  institutional  purposes.  South  Dakota 
exceeds  Iowa,  spending  in  1900  81.2  per  cent  for  state  institutions 
while  Iowa  expended  77.1  per  cent.  Ohio  comes  next  disbursing  73.6 
per  cent.  But  one  state,  Ohio,  spends  a greater  proportion  than  Iowa 
for  charitable  institutions,  the  former  expending  46.4  per  cent  and 
the  latter  41.4.  Michigan,  Illinois,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  rank 
above  Iowa  in  the  proportion  of  outlays  going  for  educational  insti- 
tutions. But  four  states,  Connecticut,  Massachussetts,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois,  devote  a greater  per  centage  to  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  following  Table  IX  the  percentage  is  figured  on  the  basis  of 
the  entire  state  budget  of  the  state  and  not  upon  the  total  institution- 
al expenditures.  The  per  centages  in  the  fourth  column  headed  “ Total 
institutions”  are  not  obtained  by  adding  the  first  three  columns  but 
represent  the  per  centage  which  the  total  institutional  expenditures 
in  Table  VIII  are  of  the  total  state  budget.  The  expenditures  for 
common  and  county  schools  in  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Alabama, 
Missouri,  and  California  have  been  excluded  in  this  computation. 


TABLE  IX— SHOWING  PROPORTIONATE  OUTLAYS  FOR  IN- 
STITUTIONS IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 


States 

Educa- 

tional 

Chari- 

table 

Penal 

Total 

Instit’s 

Other 
Sta,  Ex. 

Connecticut 

3.9 

17 

14.3 

47.3 

52.7 

Massachusetts 

4 8 

13.1 

14.5 

37 

63 

New  York 

1 .2 

28.8 

7 

45.3 

64.7 

Pennsylvania 

1 1 

37.2 

4.7 

52.5 

47.6 

Maryland 

7.8 

8 

1 1 

20.1 

79.9 

Alabama 

8 

15.8 

13.5 

42.3 

57.7 

Ohio 

4 7 

46.4 

16.1 

73.6 

26.4 

Michigan 

18.5 

25.4 

9.3 

56.6 

43.4 

Illinois 

21.7 

29 

6.9 

65.1 

34.9 

Minnesota 

14.4 

17.2 

14.2 

50 

50 

South  Dakota 

26.7 

37.6 

16.1 

81.8 

18.2 

Nebraska 

21.1 

35.2 

2.7 

66.6 

33.4 

Missouri 

4.2 

19.2 

9.4 

35  1 

64.9 

California 

Iowa 

8.1 

15.8 

25.5 

41.4 

11.4 

14.3 

49.9 

77.1 

50.1 

22.9 

The  marked  difference  between  the  expenditures  for  Charitable  and 
Educational  Institutions  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  and  those  in 
the  Western  States  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  in  the  east 
large  expenditures  for  such  purposes  have  not  been  deemed  necessary 
or  urgent  because  of  the  existence  of  numerous  well  endowed  and 
well  equipped  private  institutions  that  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  those  states. 
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IL 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 

The  revenue  that  is  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  state  of  Iowa  is  obtained  from  various  sources.  For  most 
of  them  the  bulk  of  their  income  is  derived  from  appropriations  of 
revenue  in  the  State  Treasury  which  is  obtained  from  the  collections 
of  taxes  assessed  on  the  property  of  citizens  in  the  counties,  collected 
by  local  treasurers  and  by  them  covered  into  the  state  treasury,  and 
from  taxes  and  fees  collected  from  corporations. 

It  is  probable  that  most  tax  payers  assume  that  the  state  has  ob- 
tained all  of  the  revenue  with  which  it  has  established  and  maintained 
the  institutions  now  regularly  included  in  the  state  budget,  from  the 
annual  state  levy.  Their  assumption,  however,  is  only  partially 
correct.  There  are  a number  of  what  I may  call  Supplementary 
Sources  of  revenue  that  play  an  important  part  in  the  finances  of 
some  of  the  institutions.  These  must  be  duly  considered  if  we 
would  fully  measure  the  real  or  exact  cost  of  their  maintenance  and 
appreciate  the  actual  financial  burden  borne  by  the  tax  payers  in 
sustaining  them. 

The  various  institutions  here  classified  as  “Miscellaneous”  are  sup- 
ported directly  and  wholly  by  appropriations  of  funds  in  the  state 
treasury  “not  otherwise  appropriated.  ” Likewise  the  Teachers  In- 
stitutes, the  Benedict  Home,  the  Prisoners  Aid  Association,  have 
been  maintained  solely — so  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  out  of 
the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  state.  The  Agricultural  Societies  or 
Associations,  the  Benedict  Home,  and  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Association 
are  private  corporations  and  have  other  sources  of  income  than  the 
State  Treasury,  but  they  are  not  considered  here. 

Of  the  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Oontrol  the  two  Industrial 
or  Reform  Schools  at  Eldora  and  Mitchellville  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  income  represented  in  products  raised  and  consumed  at 
those  institutions  (to  be  considered  later)  supported  entirely  by  drafts 
on  the  state  treasury.  In  case  the  state  furnishes  transportation  and 
clothing  to  inmates  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  or  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  the  cost  is  charged  against  the  counties  from  which 
they  come.  The  sum  charged  is  certified  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Coun- 
ty who  collects  the  amount  by  suit  if  necessary  and  transmits  it  to 
the  State  Treasury.  The  same  is  true  for  the  College  for  the  Blind  as 
regards  clothing  furnished  inmates.  The  amounts  received  at  the 
State  Treasury  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1899  on  these 
accounts  for  the  institutions  just  mentioned  were  |5,094.39  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  |19,275.67  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  and  $1,299.21  for 
the  Blind.  The  general  expense  or  cost  of  supporting  the  inmates  of 
these  institutions  is  borne  by  the  State  Treasury. 

A different  rule  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  institutions  for  the  indi- 
gent orphans  and  for  the  insane.  The  immediate  cost  of  supporting 
soldiers’  orphans  or  indigent  orphans  at  the  Home  in  Davenport  is 
made  a direct  charge  upon  the  counties  whence  they  are  received. 
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The  amount  is'^or  may  be  collected  by  the  counties  liable  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  local  tax  levies.  For  the  two  years  ending  June  80, 
1899,  $56,834  52  was  receipted  for  on  this  account  by  the  Treasurer  of 
State.  Thirty  six  counties  out  of  the  ninety  nine  in  the  state  paid 
nothing  for  the  care  of  orphans  at  the  Home  the  total  expenditures  for 
that  period  on  account  of  Orphans’  Home  was  $106, 892. 22, the  sixty-three 
counties  contributing  over  56  per  cent  of  the  support.  It  is  not  exactly 
clear  from  the  provisions  of  the  Code  to  what  extent  the  county  author- 
ities are  expected  to  collect  the  amounts  charged  against  them  for  the 
support  of  orphans  from  their  guardians  or  parents  or  relatives.  How 
much  is  obtained  from  such  sources  and  how  much  from  the  ordin- 
ary tax  levy  for  such  purposes  can  not  be  shown  as  the  reports  do  not 
differentiate  the  sums  received  from  the  two  sources. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  met 
partly  from  the  general  tax  levies  and  partly  from  special  levies  and 
receipts  from  private  sources.  Parents  or  relatives  may  pay  the 
expense  of  an  inmate’s  care  at  one  of  the  Hospitals  and  the  local 
authorities  may  collect  the  amount  charged  them  by  action  or  suit 
against  their  estates ; but  here  again  what  proportion  is  obtained 
from  private  individuals  and  what  from  special  levies  made  to  meet 
the  insane  account  can  not  be  even  estimated  because  the  financial 
reports  do  not  separate  the  returns.  It  may  be  presumed  that  a very 
considerable  proportion  is  obtained  direct  from  private  parties  relat- 
ed to  the  insane,  a greater  proportion,  undoubtedly,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Orphans’  Home.  For  the  biennial  fiscal  period  of  1897-99 
the  amount  expended  for  the  insane  hospitals  aggregated  $1,167,027 
and  62  per  cent,  of  that  amount,  viz.,  $727,550.11  was  collected  from 
the  counties  as  a special  insane  tax. 

Before  passing  on  we  should  note  what  is  by  many  considered  a 
serious  evil  that  has  risen  in  our  state  as  a direct  result  of  the  diff- 
erence in  the  methods  pursued  in  supporting  the  several  institutions. 
The  fact  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  the  Industrial  or  Reform 
Schools  and  at  the  Feeble  Minded  Institutions  is  met  entirely  by 
drafts  on  the  funds  in  the  State  Treasury  and  the  expense  of  oaring 
for  orphan  children  at  the  Home  at  Davenport  is  charged  against  the 
county  treasuries  has  led  to  many  destitute  children,  morally,  physic- 
ally and  mentally  sound,  being  sent  by  County  Boards  either  to  the 
schools  for  incorrigibles  or  the  Feeble  Minded  Institution  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  escaping  the  burden  of  their  support.  The  results,  as  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  by  the  heads  of  our  institutions,  are  de- 
plorable, and  utterly  bad.  There  is  no  apparent  justification  for 
these  differences  in  the  methods  of  supporting  the  institutions.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  entire  body  politic  is  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  the  Orphans’  Home  and  the  Insane  Hos- 
pitals or  of  the  Feeble  Minded  Institutions  as  are  the  immediate  rela- 
tives or  friends  of  the  persons  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  place  them  within  such  institutions.  Furthermore  there  is  no 
obvious  reason  why  one  course  should  be  pursued  in  providing  for 
support  with  one  institution  and  another  method  with  another  insti- 
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tution  when  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  institutions 
viewed  from  the  stand  point  of  their  support  and  financial  necessities. 
Even  conceding  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  require  counties  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  resident  insane,  or  of  destitute  orphans  it  is  unwise 
both  as  a matter  of  public  policy  and  as  a matter  of  business  to  con- 
tinue the  present  methods  that  encourage  a practice  which  either  ed- 
ucates criminals  or  else  places  young  boys  and  girls  amidst  associates 
whose  presence  depresses  and  enervates  youthful  minds  at  a time 
when  they  need  the  utmost  encouragement  to  attain  to  a healthy,  self 
dependant  maturity.* 

Passing  on  to  the  Soldiers’  Home,  the  most  important  supplement- 
ary source  of  revenue  for  this  institution  is  the  Congressional  appro- 
priation for  Dependant  Veteran  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  For  the  fiscal 
period  of  1897-99  there  were  state  Auditor’s  warrants  drawn  to  meet 
appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $166,587.83  and  during  that  same  per- 
iod there  was  received  from  the  national  government  $101, 344. 84,  near- 
ly two  thirds  the  cost" of  the  maintenance  of  the  Soldier’s  Home.  In 
former  years  not  an  inconsiderable  source  of  revenue  was  the  excess 
pension  money  taken  from  inmates  of  the  Home  but  recent  legisla- 
tion has  done  away  with  this‘’'source. 

For  the  support  of  the  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison  the  state  ob- 
tained during  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1899  over  one  half  the 
cost  of  the  institution  from  the  sale  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts. 

The  amount  expended  was  $127.526. 71  and  the  amount  paid  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  State  by  the  warden  was  $50,685.02.  The  revenue  receiv- 
ed from  the  penitentiary  at  Anamcsa  is  a small  item  so  far  as  the 
State  Treasurer’s  books  indicate  but  here  we  must  not  overlook  the 
very  considerable  money  value  represented  in  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
in  the  construction  of  the  state  buildings  at  that  institution.  Before 
its  abandonment  in  1900  the  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind  at  Knox- 
ville carried  on  for  the  employment  and  benefit  of  the  inmates  vari- 
ous industries,  the  products  of  which  were  sold  and  the  proceeds 


*At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Institutions  under  the 
Board  of  Control,  on  June  19th.  at  which  time  the  above  was  read,  the  Superintendents 
of  the  two  Reform  Schools,  in  conversation  with  the  writer,  took  exception  to  the 
statement  respecting  the  harmful  effects  of  the  existing  divergencies  in  financial  meth- 
ods noted  in  the  text.  They  contended  that  all  who  had  been  sent  there  are  inclined  to 
criminality  or  incorrigibility  and  that  they  are  therefore  proper  subjects  for  the  Reform 
Schools.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  rejoined  that  his  experi- 
ence led  him  to  agree  with  the  writer’s  contention ; that  he  knew  of  numerous  cases  where 
county  authorities  had  sent  children  to  the  Reform  Schools  whose  only  offense  consist- 
ed of  their  orphan  state  and  certain  mischievous  propensities  that  could  have  been 
easily  eradicated  in  the  Home  at  Davenport,  because  it  was  cheaper  for  the  counties  to 
send  them  to  the  former.  While  it  may  bo  conceded  that  all  who  are  sent  to  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  are  technically  and  actually  inclined  to  vicious  habits,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  where  there  is  a decided  pecuniary  inducement  ever  presented  to  our  Boards 
of  Supervisors,  the  probabilities  are  great  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it— not  al- 
wavs  consciously,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  taken.  And  with  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  anyway,  it  is  always  the  presumption  that  the  atmosphere  of  an  orphanage 
tends  to  greater  and  more  rapid  mental  advancement  than  the  environment  of  a Re- 
form School,  no  matter  how  excellent  the  latter  may  be  managed. 
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paid  in  part  to  inmates  and  in  part  into  the  state  treasury.  During 
the  fiscal  period  of  1897-99  119,903.99  was  received  from  such  sales 
while  the  gross  cost  of  the  institution  amounted  to  S36,833.76.  The 
actual  disbursements  authorized  made  from  the  state  treasury  however 
aggregated  only  $36,785.87.  This  apparent  discreoancy  arises  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  first  year  of  that  biennium  the  institution  auth- 
orities bought,  sold  and  accounted  for  their  manufactured  articles 
and  supplies'and  the  state  simply  made  good  any  deficit  experienced. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  of  the  supplementary  sources  of 
revenue  drawn  on  constantly  for  the  support  of  most  of  the  institu- 
tions under  the  Board  of  Control  and  for  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames  is  the  income  represented  in  the  products 
raised  or  manufactured  at  the  institutions  and  therein  for  the  most 
part  consumed.  The  products  actually  sold  and  the  sums  received 
therefor  have  already  been  referred  to ; but  in  addition  to  this  most 
of  the  institutions  raise  on  their  lands  large  amounts  of  hay,  cereals 
and  vegetables,  produce  great  quantities  of  milk  and  butter,  beef 
and  pork  and  these  products  are  consumed  at  the  institutions.  Fur- 
thermore tliere  are  vast  quantities  of  necessary  articles  produced  by 
inmates  of  the  institutions  such  as  brooms,  wooden  ware,  clothes  and 
bed  furnishings  and  an  immense  amount  of  labor  performed  by  in- 
mates in  the  conduct  of  the  institutions.  It  is  evident  on  a moments 
reflection  that  if  the  state  snould  go  into  the  market  to  purchase  the 
commodities  produced  from  the  farms  and  gardens  and  industries  of 
the  institutions  it  would  require  much  lareer  outlays  to  maintain 
the  institutions.  The  money  value  or  market  price  of  all  the  articles 
so  raised  and  consumed  at  the  institutions  and  the  services  of  inmates 
should  be  duly  considered  and  included  in  reckoning  up  the  income 
and  expense  accounts  of  our  state  institutions.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1900  the  reported  market  value  of  the  farm  products  raised 
and  consumed  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Mt. Pleasant  amounted 
to  $11,803.63  and  the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  inmates 
or  employees  reached  $7,580.61 — a total  of  $19,383.33.  At  some  of  the 
other  institutions  the  amounts  are  larger  because  of  greater  facilities 
for  farming  or  manufacture.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  reports  of 
the  financial  officers  of  the  institutions  have  not  always  or  systema- 
tically shown  the  value  of  these  sources  of  supply;  but  from  July  1, 
1901,  I am  informed  the  value  of  all  products  and  manufactured  ar- 
ticles consumed  in  or  about  the  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol will  be  reported.  With  these  reports  it  will  be  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  the  exact  money  cost  of  carrying  on  the  several  state  institu- 
tions 

The  supplementary  sources  of  income  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions yet  remain  to  be  considered. 

For  the  biennial  period  closing  June  30,  1899  the  total  expense  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls  amounted  to  $151,881.49  according 
to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution.  But  only  $89,084.60 
of  that  sum  was  disbursed  from  the  State  Treasury  on  account  of  the 
Normal  School.  The  balance  of  the  income  of  the  institution  at 
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Cedar  Falls  came  from  students  fees  and  tuitions  and  a few  miscellan- 
eous sources. 

During  the  same  period  the  Agricultural  College  at  Ames  cost  the 
tax  payers  direct  $64,731.86,  but  this  amount  represents  only  about 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  expense  of  that  institution.  The  supplemen- 
tary sources  of  revenue  drawn  upon  were  five  in  number  viz.  (1) 
Students  fees,  rentals  and  tuitions, relatively  small  in  amount,  how- 
ever; (2)  Rentals  of  College  lands;  (3)  Sales  of  produce;  (4)  Con- 
gressional appropriations  and  (5)  The  College  endowment  fund. 
Owing  to  the  change  in  the  date  of  the  fiscal  period  of  the  College 
reports  the  exact  amount  received  from  these  sources  for  the  biennium 
of  1897-99  can  not  be  given.  The  Secretary  reports  the  net  income 
from  ^ales  of  farms,  dairy,  and  mechanical  products  at  $55,521.43. 
From  the  national  government  under  the  Morrill  Act  $47,000  was 
received  (the  amount  is  now  $50,000  per  biennium).  The  College  En- 
dowment Fund — which  represents  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  given 
the  state  in  1862  by  Congress  to  endow  or  establish  the  school  and 
accumulated  interest  which  from  time  to  time  has  been  added  to  the 
fund  all  of  which  is  loaned  out  upon  farm  mortgages — produced 
$75,775.10  during  the  two  years  here  considered.  On  July  1,  1899  the 
total  Endowment  Fund  including  the  appraised  value  of  some  college 
lauds  amounted  to  $682,823.52.  The  amount  of  the  Fund  and  the 
income  therefrom  are  much  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be  because 
of  an  unfortunate  arrangement  entered  upon  many  years  ago  regard- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  College  lands.  Some  200,000  acres  of  Iowa 
lands  were  leased  at  a rental  of  8 per  cent,  of  the  value  appraised 
at  the  commencement  of  the  leases  with  the  option  given  the  lessees 
of  purchase  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases  at  the  original  appraised 
value.  The  result  has  been  that  the  College  has  given  title  deeds  to 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  lands  sold  at  $2,  $3  and  $5  an  acre 
that  are  today  easily  worth  and  would  command  $20,  $30,  and  $40 
per  acre. 

The  State  University  obtains  a large  part  of  its  income  from  the 
same  kinds  of  sources  as  the  institution  at  Ames.  The  proportions 
however,  obtained  from  the  various  sources,  differ  very  much. 
While  at  Ames  but  little  is  obtained  from  tuitions,  the  University 
during  the  period  of  1897-99  received  $119,826.57  from  tuitions,  about 
one-third  of  its  income.  Nothing  at  all  is  derived  from  productive 
industries.  From  its  endowment  fund  the  interest  receipts  aggregated 
$32,543.19.  Occasionally  there  are  private  gifts  and  donations  that 
come  into  the  University  of  lands  or  money  but  they  do  not  consti- 
tute a regular  and  noteworthy  item  in  its  income.  The  same  obser- 
vations are  applicable  respecting  the  management  of  the  University 
Endowment  Fund  that  were  made  regarding  the  Endowment  Fund 
of  the  institution  at  Ames.  Some  46,000  acres  were  given  the  state 
by  Congress  for  use  in  founding  a University  ; and  later  there  was 
added  the  so  called  Saline  lands;  making  in  all  51,310  acres  that  the 
University  received.  The  bulk  of  the  first  grant  was  sold  by  the 
early  trustees  at  an  average  price  of  $3.25  an  acre.  Various  protests 
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against  the  hasty  and  ill  advised  sales  of  the  land  and  some  attempts 
to  prevent  them  were  made  prior  to  1860  but  with  little  avail. — (See 
Annals  of  Iowa  Vol.  IV  pp  16-24. ) The  total  fund  possessed  by  the 
University  on  June  30,  1899  was  only  S235,120.36.  This  is  loaned  out 
on  farm  mortgages  as  is  the  case  with  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  Besides  its  income  from  tuition  and  its  endow- 
ment fund  the  University  received  during  the  period  here  taken  the 
sum  of  1234,485  from  the  State  Treasury.  For  the  support  of  the 
University  there  are  now  standing  appropriations  aggregating  S125,- 
000  per  annum.  In  addition  there  has  been  allowed  that  institution 
for  a period  of  eleven  years  commencing  with  1897  the  proceeds  of  a 
special  annual  tax  up  to  $55,000. 

In  one  instance,  noted  in  a previous  section,  resort  was  had  to  the 
funding  power  of  the  state  to  obtain  revenue  for  an  institution,  viz. , 
for  the  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison.  This  power  was  utilized  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  the  state  government  at  a time  when  the 
state  was  getting  its  fiscal  machinery  into  working  order  and  before 
sufficient  returns  could  be  realized  from  the  tax  levies  to  carry  on  all 
of  the  work  of  the  state  government.  So  far  as  I can  discover  the 
bonding  power  has  never  been  directly  resorted  to  since  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  never  will  be  again.  But  while  bonds  have 
not  been  issued  expressly  to  secure  funds  for  institutions  resort  has 
been  had  to  two  makeshifts  in  the  way  of  anticipating  revenue  receipts 
that  in  character  and  in  effect  approach  closely  the  funding  power ; 
and  both  are  methods  to  be  discouraged — nay  more,  absolutely  prohib- 
ited if  we  would  secure  and  maintain  that  control  over  our  state  ex- 
penditures which  experience  has  shown  should  be  exercised  in  order 
to  attain  complete  accountibility  of  executive  or  administrative 
officers  for  funds  placed  in  their  charge. 

In  1896  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a new  Insane  Hospital 
at  Cherokee,  of  160,000  per  annum  until  the  amount  reached  $200,000. 
The  commission  appointed  to  construct  the  hospital  anticipated  the 
successive  annual  appropriations  and  entered  into  contracts  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  the  building,  the  contractors  agreeing  to 
wait  for  their  money  until  the  appropriations  became  available.  In 
January  1899  the  Treasurer  of  State  disbursed  $121,774  in  payment 
of  contracts  for  work  done  two  years  previous.  Somewhat  similar 
is  the  case  of  the  time  warrants  issued  against  the  special  University 
tax  collections.  In  1898  the  Assembly  extended  the  special  levy  auth- 
orized for  building  purposes  one  year  to  provide  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  rebuilding  the  library  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
friends  of  the  University  had  striven  to  obtain  an  appropriation  at 
the  adjourned  session  of  the  26th  General  Assembly  in  1897  but  failed. 
The  tax  that  had  been  extended  was  not  due  and  collectible  until 
1902.  But  the  Act  was  so  worded  that  warrants  could  be  issued“  pay- 
able when  the  additional  levy”  should  be  collected.  This  was  done; 
and  there  are  now  outstanding  time  warrants  drawn  in  1898  against 
the  prospective  receipts  from  that  tax  to  be  paid  next  year  to  the 
amount  of  $49,000. 
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These  two  methods  or  devices  for  anticipating  revenue  receipts* 
partake  of  the  nature  of  funding  operations  although  in  a legal  sense 
neither  the  Cherokee  contracts  nor  the  time  warrants  issued  against 
the  special  University  fund  are  bonds.  They  are  makeshifts  resort- 
ed to  frequently  for  procuring  funds  which  like  a bond  issue  supple- 
ments the  tax  levies.  So  often  were  such  contracts  resorted  to  that 
the  statutes  contain  frequent  prohibitions  of  the  practice.  In 
one  case  it  was  made  a misdemeanor.  An  excess  of  zeal  in  conserv- 
ing what  is  believed  by  the  governing  Boards  to  be  the  best  interests 
of  the  institutions  or  in  meeting  what  is  deemed  an  imperative  de- 
mand accounts  for  the  use  of  such  methods.  But  sound  finance  does 
not  sanction  such  anticipations  of  revenue.  In  neither  of  the  cases 
cited  above  did  the  legislature  contemplate  the  measures  taken.  Had 
they  been  suggested  in  open  debate  they  probably  would  have  been 
negatived.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  legislature  is  to  exercise  control 
over  the  state  expenses  the  resort  to  such  makeshifts  should  be  ex- 
plicitly provided  for  and  recourse  to  them  otherwise  absolutely  pro- 
nibited.  It  is  natural  that  those  directly  in  charge  of  an  institution 
should  be  anxious  to  secure  funds  to  establish  or  to  increase  work 
deemed  necessary  or  highly  desirable  and  that  they  should  get  impa- 
tient with  a slow  moving  legislative  body  for  not  promptly  advancing 
the  funds.  But  it  is  vastly  more  important  that  the  legislature 
should  exercise  constant  and  complete  control  of  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  and  of  the  public  credit.  And  if  administrative  officers  or 
boards  can  by  such  procedure  as  just  referred  to  secure  funds  ahead  of 
the  time  specified  by  law,  can  contract  debts  or  obligations  payable 
out  of  future  appropriations  that  may  be  revoked,  it  is  evident  that 
legislative  control  of  the  budget  can  not  be  maintained. 

In  emerarencies  where  the  support  funds  are  exhausted  and  the 
inmates  of  the  institutions  are  in  imminent  danger  of  suffering,  the 
Code  has  provided  for  the  incurring  of  an  indebtedness  to  supply  the 
urgent  needs.  But  here  definite  statutory  provision  is  made  and  the 
occasions  when  the  responsible  officers  are  compelled  to  go  in  debt 
are  so  rare  and  so  likely  to  attract  public  attention  that  the  legislature 
is  made  aware  of  the  necessity  and  the  extent  to  which  the  state  has 
been  indebted. 

The  state  has  a small  emergency  fund  called  “The  Providential 
Fund,”  which  can  be  drawn  upon  in  cases  of  losses  to  an  institution 
due  to  fire  or  storms.  In  1896  when  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble 
Minded  at  Glenwood  suffered  the  loss  of  its  main  building,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  |113,000,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  state  not  only 
appropriated  all  in  the  fund,  but  gave  its  sanction  to  the  Auditor  of 
State  issuing  and  the  Treasurer  of  State  cashing  warrants  for  |40,000 
more  than  the  law  allowed  to  provide  the  inmates  immediately  with 
the  proper  shelter.  Fortunately  for  both  officers  the  legislature  legal- 
ized the  transaction  at  its  ensuing  extra  session. 

We  have  now  noticed  all  of  the  supplementary  sources  of  revenue 
of  the  states ’s  institutions.  Taken  in  the  aggregate  they  constitute 
a very  important  part  of  the  available  assets  of  the  state  in  the  sup- 
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port  of  our  institutions.  Public  attention  is  seldom  directed  to  them 
and  they  are  but  little  considered  by  the  General  Assembly  when  the 
biennial  budget  is  determined,  although,  of  course,  the  income  there- 
from is  presumed  upon  and  more  or  less  reckoned  with.  But  so  far 
as  popular  discussion  goes  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  general  belief 
is  that  the  expense  of  the  several  institutions  is  shown  by  the  ledger 
accounts  of  the  state  treasurer  and  the  taxes  paid  by  the  citizens  in 
the  counties  toward  their  support — a belief  which  in  some  instances 
as  shown  is  very  far  from  being  true.  With  truth  it  may  be  said  that 
in  some  cases  the  appropriations  from  the  funds  of  the  state  treasury 
are  supplementary  to  the  income  derived  from  the  sources  which  I 
have  here  designated  as  supplementary. 

We  shall  later  consider  the  special  tax  levies  for  the  Agricultural 
College  and  for  the  State  University  in  discussing  the  methods  of 
making  appropriations.  Here  we  have  to  note  that  while  they  are 
specially  ordered  taxes,  they  are  in  fact  a part  of  the  general  tax  levy 
for  state  purposes  and  are  not  classifiable  as  supplementary  sources 
as  the  special  levies  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  feeble  minded,  blind 
and  orphans.  For  the  latter  the  counties  may  or  may  not  make  a spec- 
ial levy  for  the  insane  or  feeble  minded,  contingent  partly  upon 
the  presence  of  their  residents  in  those  institutions  and  partly 
upon  the  ability  of  the  counties  to  collect  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  from  the  relatives.  In  the  case  of  the  one  tenth  mill 
levies  for  the.  educational  institutions,  however,  the  taxes  are  levied 
by  the  State  Executive  Council  precisely  as  the  regular  state  levy  is 
ordered  levied  by  that  body.  It  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  local 
authorities.  It  is  in  reality  a part  of  the  annual  state  levy. 

To  summarize  the  sources  of  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  Iowa’s 
State  Institutions:  The  chief  source  is  the  General  Revenue  Fund 
of  the  state.  For  some  of  the  Charitable  Institutions  special  taxes  are 
collected  from  counties  for  the  expense  of  keeping  their  residents. 
Most  of  the  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Agricul- 
tural College  derive  considerable  income  from  the  productive  labor  of 
inmates  and  various  industries.  The  Educational  Institutions  obtain 
a good  deal  of  revenue  from  tuitions  and  some  from  rentals.  The 
University  and  the  Agricultural  College  receive  a large  proportion  of 
their  income  from  interest  on  endowment  funds  and  from  special  tax 
levies. 
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PART  III. 

METHOD  OF  MAKING  INSTITUTIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

From  the  view  point  of  the  citizen  and  tax  payer  it  is  of  as  much 
importance — indeed  in  these  days  it  has  come  to  be  of  greater  import- 
ance— to  know  the  manner  in  which  the  legislature  makes  appropri- 
ations of  the  funds  which  the  state  obtains  through  taxation,  the 
method  of  disbursing  monies  therefor  from  the  state’s  treasury  and 
the  conditions  or  regulations  controlling  the  administrative  officers  in 
whose  hands  the  funds  are  placed  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of 
the  legislative  enactments  as  it  is  to  know  the  amount  and  frequency 
of  the  appropriations. 

Modern  democracies  have  shown  a willingness  to  sustain  enormous 
budgets  that  is  simply  astonishing  hut  their  consent  thereto  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  they,  the  people,  not  only  control  the  amount  of 
the  public  expenditures  but  the  procedure  of  public  officials  in  the 
actual  use  of  the  funds  allotted  to  them.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  people  who  were  concerned  about  the  growth  of  dem- 
ocratic government  and  republican  institutions  were  interested  prim- 
arily and  for  the  most  part  in  questions  of  raising  revenue,  in  the 
control  of  the  executive  and  legislature  in  their  exactions  from  the 
tax  paying  citizens.  They  were  not  much  concerned  about  the  direc- 
tion or  method  ^r  about  the  specific  amounts  of  appropriations  or  the 
conduct  of  officials  superintending  their  expenditure.  But  the  var- 
ious and  extensive  evils  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
tremendous  increases  in  the  expenditures  of  modern  states  have  com- 
pelled a recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  methods  in  vogue  in 
making  appropriations  and  in  the  disbursement  and  application  of 
public  funds.  The  need  for  adequate  regulation  and  control  of  ex- 
penditures with  a view  to  effective  and  economical  use  of  the 
state’s  revenue  has  come  to  be  a most  pressing,  if  not  the  paramount 
question,  in  the  public  finance  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  espec- 
ially in  the  finance  of  the  states  and  municipalities.  The  corruption 
which  has  become  so  conspicuous  in  our  local  governments  and 
to  some  extent  in  our  state  governments  is  due  in  large  part  to  lax 
and  ineffective  administration  and  control  of  their  finance. 

The  great  and  increasing  preponderance  of  expenditures  for  insti- 
tutions in  American  state  budgets  which  has  come  about  in  recent 
y®ar  as  we  have  seen  (see  Bulletin  July  1901  p 831-337)  makes  the  le^- 
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islative  procedure  in  authorizing  such  outlays  and  their  control  and 
audit,  a matter  of  serious  importance.  During  the  past  twenty-five 
years  in  many  states  the  evils  resulting  from  ill  advised  appropriations 
from  mismanagement  and  from  corrupt  perversion  of  funds  to  private 
and  political  uses  have  induced  considerable  discussion  of  institu- 
tional expenditures.  And  material  advances  towards  better  regula- 
tion and  control  have  been  made.  State  Boards  of  Charities  with  ad- 
visory powers  and  privileges  of  supervision  and  audit  and  Boards  of 
Control  with  absolute  jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  penal  re- 
formatory and  charitable  institutions,  whose  members  are  charged 
with  the  entire  responsibility  for  their  conduct,  have  in  a number  of 
states  displaced  the  numerous  seperate  Boards  of  Trustees  or  Com- 
missions. 

Prior  to  1898  there  was  practically  no  progress  made  in  Iowa 
toward  concentration  of  responsibility  for  the  management  of  state 
institutions  and  the  central  supervision  and  audit  of  institutional 
expenditures.  Executive  commissions  and  legislative  committees  be- 
ginning with  the  earliest  days  from  time  to  time  made  investigations, 
reported  cases  of  waste  of  funds,  of  mismanagement,  occasionally  of 
corruption  and  suggested  and  urged  reforms  in  the  methods  of  dis- 
bursing and  applying  institutional  funds.  But  the  improvements  urg- 
ed and  those  adopted  did  not,  except  as  noted  hereafter,  aim  at  the 
reorganization  of  the  administrative  system.  But  even  with  specific 
statutes  prohibiting  certain  practices — such  as  transfers  of  funds  or 
umused  balances,  exceeding  appropriations,  and  contracting  liabilities 
without  statutory  warrant  therefor — their  provisions  were  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  lack  of  constant,  central  supervision  of  the  affairs 
of  the  institutions.  When,  however,  the  institutions  of  the  state  began 
in  the  seventies  to  demand  more  and  more  money  to  sustain  them  and 
it  was  perceived  that  they  were  absolutely  absorbing  over  half  of 
the  total  revenues  expended  by  the  state,  the  uneconomical  character 
of  the  administrative  system  began  to  be  appreciated. 

Governor  O.  O.  Carpenter  in  1876  urged  the  adoption  of  "a  State 
Board  of  Oharities  with  limited  powers.  In  1878  and  again  in  1880 
and  in  1882  Governor  Jno.  H.  Gear  advocated  a Board  of  Control  for 
the  eleemosynary  institutions.  Governor  Buren  R.  Sherman  in  1882, 
1884  and  1886  recommended  a State  Board  of  Trustees  with  general 
powers  of  supervision  to  supplement  the  local  boards.  Governor 
Horace  Boies  in  his  messages  of  1892  and  1894  argued  strongly  for  the 
abolution  of  the  seperate  boards  and  the  substitution  of  a single 
Board  of  Control  of  three  members.  Nothing  was  done  looking 
towards  this  reorganization  in  the  financial  administration  of  the 
institutions  until  1898  when,  as  a result  of  a searching  investigation 
by  a legislative  committee,  an  act  was  passed  creating  a Board  of 
Control  with  complete  jurisdiction  over  fourteen  eleemosynary,  re- 
formatory and  penal  institutions.  The  passage  of  the  act  marked  a 
revolution  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  institutions  affected  and  the 
Iowa  Board  of  Control  is  one  of  the  most  important  experiments  now 
in  progress  in  American  state  finance.  Its  achievements  thus  far  in  the 
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attainment  of  efiBciency  in  the  conduct  of  the  several  institutions 
under  its  charge  and  of  economy  in  the  employment  of  the  state 
revenue  have  been  noteworthy.  So  much  so  that  Minnesota  has  plac- 
ed the  Iowa  law  on  her  statute  books  and  her  Board  has  adopted  with 
but  little  or  no  change  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  schedules  of 
the  Iowa  Board. 

In  this  part  we  shall  deal  with  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
legislature  in  making  appropriations,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
grants,  their  method  and  duration,  the  regulations  governing  the 
disbursement  of  funds  from  the  state  treasury  to  the  local  author- 
ities of  the  institutions  and  the  provisions  relative  to  the  disposal 
of  unexpended  balance  of  appropriations.  We  shall  then  trace  the 
development  of  the  modes  of  controlling  the  institution  authorities  in 
their  use  of  the  funds  and  of  auditing  their  accounts  and  expenditures. 
Finally  we  shall  trace  the  evolution  of  legislative  supervision  and 
control  of  institutional  appropriations  and  expenditures  and  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  General  Assembly  with  respect  to  them  in  the  passage 
of  the  biennial  budget. 

(1)  NATURE  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Intelligent  public  interest  in  Institution  expenditures  and  effective 
legislative  supervision  and  control  of  such  appropriations  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  nature  and  method  of  appropriations.  If,  when 
the  biennial  budget  is  under  consideration,  the  Finance  Committees 
of  the  General  Assembly  can  make  a clear  and  compact  statement  of 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  established  funds  and  of  those  asked  for, 
can  present  them  in  uniform  and  classified  schedules  for  all  of  the 
various  institutions,  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  tax  pay- 
ing public  can  exercise  intelligent  and  effective  control  over  institu- 
tional outlays.  Otherwise  interest  will  flag ; it  will  be  unsystematic 
and  intermittent ; and  the  great  bulk  of  the  appropriations  will  be 
made  with  little  or  no  scrutiny.  Public  interest  and  legislative 
attention  will  center  in  the  grand  total  of  the  budget  and  in  special 
outlays  that  arouse  'popular  interest  rather  than  in  the  urgency  and 
propriety  of  the  large  majority  of  the  particular  expenditures  sought 
for. 

The  constitution  of  Iowa  provides  that  “no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.  ” 
(Art.  Ill,  Sec.  24. ) It  is  not  sufficient  compliance  with  this  consti- 
tutional provision  that  an  act  creating  an  office  or  institution  or  pro- 
viding for  any  object  requiring  revenue  declares  the  salary  attaching 
to  the  office  or  specifies  the  sum  to  be  expended  in  the  attainment  of 
the  object  of  the  act.  To  attain  the  end  sought  there  must  be  includ- 
ed in  the  act  an  obvious  and  definite  order  or  direction  to  the  financi- 
al officers  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State, 
to  honor  requisitions  for  the  amount  declared  set  apart,  or  else  a sep- 
arate act  appropriating  so  much  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  “not 
otherwise  appropriated”  for  the  specific  purpose.  The  former  has 
been  the  method  pursued  with  institutional  appropriations  as  a rule 
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while  with  the  state’s  pay  roll  for  the  executive  and  judicial  officers 
and  clerical  assistance  the  latter,  viz. , separate  appropriation  acts,  has 
been  the  legislative  practice. 

(A)  Confusion  in  Appropriations. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  regular  biennial  sessions  makes  and 
sanctions  appropriations  of  state  revenue  for  institutions  approximat- 
ing 200  in  number.  For  the  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Control 
alone  the  various  appropriations  made  in  the  Act  of  1900  aggregated 
ninety  eight : and  these  were  in  addition  to  sundry  standing  appropri- 
ations previously  authorized  and  in  force.  These  appropriations  are 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 

There  has  never  been  any  system  pursued  by  the  legislature  of 
Iowa  in  making  appropriations  and  so  far  as  the  present  writer  can 
discover,  there  never  has  been,  aside  from  recommendations  of  various 
committees  that  have  investigated  the  subject  and  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  any  effort  to  secure  a systematic  ordering  and  classification 
in  the  preparation  of  the  institutional  accounts  when  the  budget  bills 
are  reported  for  passage.  There  prevails  the  utmost  variation  and 
confusion  as  to  terminology,  schedules,  duration  of  grants  and  the 
methods  and  conditions  of  disbursements.  Take  some  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions : the  Auditor  of  State  in  his  report  for  1899-1901 
lists  the  different  titles  of  appropriations  for  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture ; there  are  four  for  buildings,  one  for  the  president’s  residence, 
one  for  the  General  Engineering  Hall,  one  for  a horse  barn  and  stock 
pavilion,  and  a special  tax  levy  for  buildings ; besides  these  there  is 
a fund  for  ‘ ‘ improvements  and  repairs ; ’ ’ along  with  these  are  two 
entitled  “support  and  current  expense’’ and  “Repair,  current  ex- 
penses and  additional  support”  each  and  all  more  or  each  and  all 
more  or  less  related  and  overlapping  each  other  somewhat.  The 
Normal  School  among  others  has  one  for  “Repairs  ” one  for  “Con- 
tingent and  Repairs”  and  another  for  “Contingent  Expenses.” 

This  confusion  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
institutions  under  the  Board  of  Control.  As  we  have  already  seen 
when  dealing  with  the  sources  of  revenue  (Bulletin  for  July,  1901,  pp 
338-9)  the  Legislature  has  pursued  various  plans  in  providing  for  the 
support  of  some  of  the  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions.  The 
cost  of  clothing  and  transporting  inmates  of  the  Orphans  Home,  the 
Feeble  Minded  Institution  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is 
charged  to  the  counties  of  their  residence  while  for  the  Reform 
Schools  these  expenses  are  made  a charge  on  the  state  treasury.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  at  the  Insane  Hospitals  is  charged  to  the  counties 
except  as  to  state  and  private  patients.  All  of  the  institutions  but 
the  Soldiers  Home  have  special  appropriations  for  repairs  and  contin- 
gent expenses.  For  all  of  the  institutions  with  exception  of  the 
College  for  the  Blind  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  there 
are  appropriations  for  “support”  computed  at  so  much  per  capita 
per  month  or  per  quarter  as  the  case  may  be.  With  all  or  nearly  all 
these  appropriations  the  payrolls  are  met  out  of  the  per  capita  allow- 
ances ; but  with  the  institutions  excepted  above  there  atre  special 
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annual  appropriations  for  salaries.  Before  its  abandonment  in  1900 
there  were  special  appropriations  for  support,  repair  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Industrial  School  at  Knoxville. 

The  term  “support”  varies  considerably.  With  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions appropriations  therefor  include  all  of  the  current  or  ordinary 
outlays,  such  as  those  for  food,  clothing,  heat,  light,  repairs  and 
salaries.  But  with  some  salaries  are  excluded,  with  others  repairs. 
New  buildings  are  nearly  always  provided  for  by  special  acts.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  most  part  of  additions,  renewals  or  improve- 
ments of  any  magnitude.  For  the  University  and  the  Oollege  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  however,  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  buildings  by  special  tax  levies  of  one  tenth  of  a mill  on  the 
assessable  property  in  the  counties  without  specification  or  limitation 
(except  as  to  the  maximum  amounts  available  and  the  duration  of 
the  grants).  With  exception  of  the  income  obtained  by  the  latter 
institution  from  the  national  government  under  the  Morrill  Act  the 
revenue  received  from  the  two  endowment  funds  of  the  two  education- 
al institutions,  just  mentioned,  may  be  used  for  “current  expenses” 
a term  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  permit  a multitude  of  various  outlays. 

This  confusing  variation  in  the  content  of  appropriation  terms  in 
legislative  acts  was  productive  of  much  evil  in  the  days  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Not  only  did  this  lack  of  uniformity 
induce  perplexity  and  confusion  in  keeping  the  accounts,  rendering 
impossible,  or  very  difficult,  intelligible  balance  sheets,  it  encourag- 
ed and  actually  produced  lax  administration  of  funds  and  disregard 
of  statutory  provisions  limiting  the  uses  of  appropriations.  Support 
funds  were  frequently  disbursed  for  pay  rolls  contrary  to  law  and 
contingent  and  repair  funds  were  drawn  upon  for  support.  The 
Healey  committee  in  1898  in  their  report  point  out  numerous  instances 
of  such  perversions  of  funds  and  condemn  the  practice  in  strong  terms, 
(See  Report  pp  7,  16,  24-25,  28,  41-42,  66).  As  we  shall  see  later  in 
considering  the  matter  of  legislative  control  of  institutional  outlays 
these  evils  naturally  resulted  from  the  hap-hazard  way  in  which 
institutions  were  created  and  provided  for  by  the  legislature.  There 
was  no  systematic  consideration  of  appropriations  for  institutions  in 
the  preparation  and  passage  of  the  budget.  Governing  boards  and  the 
officials  of  institutions  instead  of  being  regarded  simply  as  administra- 
tive agents  of  the  Assembly  in  carrying  out  a continuous  and  consist- 
ent state  policy,  came  to  regard  themselves  as  the  representatives  of 
special  interests  who  looked  after  the  acquisition  of  public  funds  for 
their  several  institutions  with  little  or  no  regard  to  uniformity  in  out- 
lays or  to  the  general  public  interests.  While  there  has  been  a very 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect  since  the  act  of  1898  the  system 
of  appropriations  has  not  been  changed.  It  contains  many  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies.  In  the  language  of  the  Board  of  Control,  after 
nearly  two  years  of  practical  experience  under  the  statutes,  “The 
present  system  in  the  method  of  making  appropriations  is  unbusiness 
like  and  has  nothing  to  commend  it.  ” (Report  for  1899  p 32).  And 
unless  the  legislature  alters  its  practice  in  these  matters  it  is  not  un- 
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likely  that  in  years  to  come  when  public  interest  in  the  expenditures 
for  institutions  is  not  so  keen  as  now  and  the  personnel  of  the  Board 
of  Control  is  changed  and  there  is  not  that  constant  effort  and  alert- 
ness to  conserve  both  law  and  the  welfare  of  the  institutions  the  evils 
of  former  days  will  recur. 

(B)  Classes  of  Appropriations. 

The  only  classification  of  our  legislative  appropriations  that  will 
comprehend  all  now  made  for  institutions  is  the  division  into  two 
classes — the  Standing  or  permanent  appropriations,  and  the  Extra- 
ordinary or  special  appropriations  with  the  secondary  division  of 
each  class  into  Specific  and  Contingent  Appropriations. 

Standing  appropriations,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  continuously 
in  force  from  the  time  of  enactment  until  modified  or  repealed  by 
the  Gene^’a!  Assembly.  They  authorize,  in  the  main,  expenditures 
for  the  regular  support  or  maintenance  after  an  institution  has  been 
established  and  the  buildings  or  the  necessary  preliminary  outlays 
have  been  made.  Thus,  they  provide  for  the  heating,  lighting,  ven- 
tilation and  drainage  of  the  buildings,  the  salaries  of  employees  and 
the  provisioning  and  clothing  of  inmates  and  medical  stores.  In  a 
word  Standing  appropriations  as  a rule  provide  for  ordinary  expenses 
and  current  needs. 

Extraordinary  or  special  appropriations  as  the  term  is  used  in  the 
parlance  of  our  financial  reports  and  legislative  estimates  are  those 
allotments  of  state  funds  made  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  ex- 
clusive of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  Standing  appropriations.  They 
authorize  specific  amounts  expended  for  particular  purposes ; the 
expenditure  may  or  may  not  be  limited  as  to  the  time  in  which  it 
shall  be  made ; and  the  actual  amounts  to  he  disbursed  may  or  may 
not  be  contingent  on  circumstances  or  conditions.  Thus  defined,  it 
is  apparent  that  an  extraordinary  appropriation  may  of  itself  create  a 
regular  or  standing  appropriation.  Moreover,  it  may,  and  frequently, 
it  does  occur  that  the  object  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made  can 
not  be  attained  within  the  life  of  the  Assembly  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation, viz. , within  two  years,  and  what  is  an  extraordinary  appro- 
priation for  the  existing  legislature  becomes  a quasi  standing  appro- 
priation in  the  contemplation  of  the  succeeding  Assembly.  Extraor- 
dinary appropriations  usually  relate  to  the  initial  expenditures  in  the 
founding  of  institutions : they  provide  for  new  buildings,  the  salaries 
of  new  ofidcials,  for  repairs,  renewals  and  improvements  where  they 
are  of  some  magnitude. 

Appropriations  of  either  class  are  either  “Specific”  or  “Contin- 
gent” as  to  the  amount  that  can  be  expended.  The  Specific  appropri- 
ation sets  apart  a definite  maximum  sum,  frequently  with  the  clause 
added,  “or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  ’ ’ Excepting  those 
for  support  and  current  expenses  the  bulk  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  institutions  are  specific.  An  appropriation  is  contingent  when 
the  total  amount  that  may  be  disbursed  from  the  treasury  under  the 
act  is  dependant  upon  certain  conditions  precedent  to  expenditure 
which  if  they  exist  or  come  about  authorize  and  permit  the  disburse 


ment  of  money  from  the  state  treasury.  Thus  in  the  Act  of  January  16 
1849  providing  for  the  establishment  of  three  Normal  Schools  the  ap- 
propriation of  $500  for  each  was  contineent  on  the  subscription  of  a 
like  sum  by  private  parties  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  In  found- 
ing the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  the  appropriation  was  made 
conditional  on  the  citizens  of  that  community  raising  $5,000,  exclus- 
ive of  lands,  (ch.  125  laws  1858).  A part  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Normal  School  in  1896  was  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  city 
of  Cedar  Falls  (ch.  137,  26  G.  A.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  contingent  appropriations  that  appear 
regularly  in  the  budgets  of  Iowa:  (1.)  Those  where  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  depends  upon,  or  equals  the  proceeds  of  a certain 
tax  or  taxes;  and  (2.)  Those  where  the  rate,  or  unit,  of  expenditure 
is  specified  but  the  aggregate  outlay  depends  upon  the  total  number 
of  persons  or  institutions  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  appro- 
priation and  demanding  the  allowance  thereunder.  The  appropria- 
tions for  building  purposes  at  the  State  University  and  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  are  examples  of  the  former  class ; 
these  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  special  tax  levies  of  one  tenth  mill 
on  the  assessable  property  of  the  counties  up  to  $55,000;  receipts  in 
excess  of  that  amount  are  covered  into  the  General  Revenue  fund  of 
the  state.  The  appropriation  of  $50  each  for  Farmers’  and  Teacher’s 
Institutes  that  may  be  organized  within  the  counties  is  an  example  of 
the  second  class.  For  most  of  the  institutions  under  the  Board  of 
Control  the  aopropriations  for  their  support,  are  contingent,  being 
usually  so  much  per  capita ; prior  to  the  Act  of  1898  the  amount 
drawn  was  computed  partly  from  the  average  monthly  and  partly 
from  the  quarterly  attendance  but  since  that  Act  the  estimates  have 
been  made  each  month.  For  these  same  institutions  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  Orphan’s  Home  there  have  been  specific  annual  appropri- 
ation for  salaries  of  officers  and  other  current  expenses  in  addition 
to  the  per  capita  allowances  for  support. 

(C)  Special  Tax  Levies. 

There  has  developed  of  late  years  a strong  tendency  towards  the 
policy  of  apportioning  special  taxes  or  levies  for  the  maintenance  of 
particular  institutions.  The  acquisition  of  a special  levy  by  the 
University  in  1896  gave  the  impetus  to  this  movement.  In  1897  and 
during  the  legislative  session  of  1898  it  was  suggested  and  to  some 
extent  advocated,  by  friends  of  the  University  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  state  tax  on  Collateral  Inheritances  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  University ; the  returns  from  this  tax  will  now  approx- 
imate $100,000  annually ; but  no  serious  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  the  grant.  The  apportionment  of  a special  tax  to  the  Univers- 
ity naturally  aroused  the  authorities  and  friends  of  the  other  institu- 
tions to  seek  similar  grants  which  as  we  have  seen  the  College  of 
Agriculture  succeeded  in  securing  in  1900.  The  Board  of  Control  in 
their  first  report  in  1899  (p  32)  advocated  a general  levy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  institutions  of  which  they  have  charge  ; it  is  urged, 
however,  mainly,  as  a substitute  for  the  numerous  special  county 
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levies  which  are  now  assessed  for  most  of  the  charitable  institutions 
which  have  lead  to  various  undesirable  results.  (See  Bulletin  July, 
1901  pp  338-9).  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  later  special  levies  are, 
as  it  were  collections  on  account,  namely,  levies  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  rendered  against  the  counties.  These  levies  the  Board 
of  Control  would  do  away  with  and  provide  for  all  institutional  ex- 
penditures by  means  of  one  consolidated  levy. 

The  first  instance  of  the  resort  to  a special  tax  levy  as  the  form  of 
an  appropriation  for  the  maintennce  of  an  institution  was  in  1866 
when  one  eisrhth  of  a mill  was  included  in  the  state  rate  for  the 
Orphans  Homes  (there  were  then  three).  Ten  years  later  Governor 
O.  O.  Carpenter  in  his  last  message  advocated  a “special  levy  of  say 
one  tenth  or  one  fifteenth  of  a mill  on  a dollar  as  a permanent  fund 
for  the  University.  ” His  reasons  for  urging  this  form  of  appropri- 
ations are  interesting. 

“This  levy  would  not  at  first  produce  so  much  as  the  usual  special 
appropriations,  but  it  would  increase  with  the  wealth  of  the  state  and 
with  the  growing  demands  of  the  institution.  And  above  all  it  would 
enable  the  regents  to  conform  their  expenditures  to  a fixed  income 
and  relieve  them  from  coming  before  each  legislature  in  the  unwel- 
come character  of  lobbyists.  (Message  1876  p 15). 

Governor  Carpenter’s  anticipations  have  not  been  fully  realized  as 
we  shall  learn  when  considering  the  growth  of  permanent  appropri- 
ations. 

Besides  the  desire  for  fixity  and  definiteness  of  income  there  may 
be  discerned  another  reason  in  the  advocacy  of  special  levies  for  the 
educational  institutions  although  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  much 
dwelt  upon.  A tax  levy  thus  set  apart  is  expressed  in  rates  or  per- 
centages of  assessments  and  it  is  not  so  likely  to  attract  popular 
attention  and  arouse  discussion  and  opposition  such  as  would  perhaps 
result  if  the  sum  which  it  is  expected  the  levy  would  realize  is  speci- 
fically appropriated. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  general  public  policy  and  of 
legislative  control  of  the  budgets  the  practice  of  apportioning  special 
levies  to  particular  institutions  is  of  very  doubtful  advisability. 
The  general  objections  will  be  given  in  a later  connection  when  the 
duration  of  appropriations  is  dealt  with.  Here  I shall  refer  only  to 
certain  administrative  objections.  The  strong  tendency  to  multiply 
special  levies  is  already  apparent.  One  institution  and  then  another 
secures  them.  This  encourages  others  to  seek  them.  The  pressure  on 
the  legislature  on  the  part  of  representatives  and  friends  of  special 
interests  becomes  more  and  more  persistent  and  effective  as  the  years 
increase.  The  result  is  that  the  book  keeping  of  the  state  and  of  the 
counties  becomes  loaded  with  a miscellaneous  assortment  of  accounts 
that  are  perplexing,  to  say  the  least,  and  productive  of  much  un- 
necessary labor  in  accounting  for  the  levies,  receipts,  delinquencies 
and  disbursements  of  the  several  funds. 

At  the  present  time  county  officials  in  addition  to  their  work  of 
accounting  for  a multitude  of  local  levies  are  compelled  to  open 
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accounts  with  eight  different  levies  for  state  institutions  besides  the 
general  “ state  levy”  as  it  is  called.  With  each  of  these  several  levies 
both  state  and  county  officials  must  differentiate,  and  so  exhibit  on 
their  books,  the  receipts  from  the  separate  levies  of  successive  years ; 
they  must  also  show  the  amount  of  tax  delinquent  for  each  year  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  interest  or  penalty  due  on  account  of  such 
delinquency.  The  levies  for  the  charitable  institutions  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  exactly  like  those  for  the  educational  institutions. 
They  are  assessed  for  the  payment  of  bills  rendered  or  that  may  be 
rendered  by  the  institutions  against  the  counties  for  expenses  incident 
to  the  care  ox  their  defective  or  dependent  inhabitants.  A county 
may  collect  a part  or  all  of  these  accounts  from  the  relatives  of  their 
residents  in  the  institutions.  Or  it  may  raise  the  account  by  special 
levy  and  then  collect  as  much  from  suck  relatives  as  can  be  collected. 
Besides  this  array  of  accounts  the  auditor  of  State  and  the  county 
auditors  and  treasurers  must  open  accounts  with  the  several  institu- 
tions that  have  claims  against  counties  for  clothing  or  transporting 
or  keeping  their  insane  or  defective  residents. 

With  special  levies  for  the  educational  institutions  there  is  an 
additional  cause  of  confusion  in  the  limitation  of  these  appropriations 
to  155,000  of  each  levy.  When  the  returns  from  a levy  exceed  this 
amount,  the  excess  is  to  be  covered  into  the  General  Revenue  Fund 
of  the  State.  But  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State  cannot  deter- 
mine for  one,  two,  or  more  years  whether  the  levy  will  ultimately 
produce  the  maximum  amount  allowed  the  institutions  because  of 
delinquent  taxes ; and  where  the  levy  does  produce  the  first  year  the 
full  amount  available  it  is  just  as  necessary  thereafter  to  scrutinize 
the  returns  as  to  separate  and  apportion  the  excess  payments  to  the 
various  levies.  Final  adjustment  of  these  accounts,  even  if  the  present 
levies  are  not  renewed,  will  be  impossible  for  several  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  grants. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  observe  that  such  a net  work  of  inter- 
locking levies  and  accounts  makes  the  state  bookkeeping  a confusing 
undertaking  and  renders  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  financial  officers 
to  furnish  the  Financial  Committees  of  the  legislature  with  clear 
and  concise  statements  of  such  receipts  when  the  budget  estimates 
are  up  for  discussion.  The  present  system  of  appropriations  by  special 
levies  with  its  manifest  tendencies  has  nothing  to  commend  it  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view.  It  offends  seriously  against  one  of 
the  chief  canons  of  sound  public  finance  that  demands  simplicity  in 
the  sources  of  supply  and  a system  of  accounting  therefor  that  insures 
facility  in  the  casting  up  of  receipts  and  in  the  forecasting  of  future 
income.  The  condemnation  of  the  existing  system  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  institutions  within  their  jurisdiction, 
is  emphatic  and  unqualified.  (See  Report  for  1899  pp  80-34).  Their 
recommendation  urging  the  entire  abolution  of  the  various  special 
levies  and  the  substitution  of  a single  levy  or  the  uniform  provisions 
for  all  institutions  out  of  the  General  Revenue  fund  of  the  state  must 
needs  meet  with  approval  from  all  who  have  had  any  practical  ex- 
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perienoe  with  this  phase  of  our  state  finances  or  who  will  investigate 
the  practical  workings  of  the  present  system  of  special  levies.  The 
general  objections  to  all  such  special  levies  will  be  considered  later 
in  dealing  with  the  policy  of  permanent  condition  of  appropriations. 

In  making  anpropriations  of  revenue  for  institutions  the  legislature 
of  Iowa  has  broadly  speaking,  pursued  one  of  two  courses  with  re- 
spect to  specifications  as  to  the  manner  in  which  funds  granted  shall 
be  utilized  or  the  uses  to  which  they  shall  be  devoted.  They  have 
been  made  either  in  gross,  viz.  in  lump  sums,  with  but  detailed  direc- 
tions respecting  the  manner  and  particulars  of  expenditure — (the  main 
object  is  of  course  stated  or  known,  but  the  statutes  leaving  wholly  to 
the  discretion  of  executive  ofidcers  or  governing  Board  the  control  of 
the  outlay)  or  they  have  been  drawn  with  many  limitations  as  to  the 
manner  of  expenditure  and  the  particular  purposes  for  which  the 
money  is  to  be  expended  are  specified. 

In  the  earlier  fiscal  periods  institutional  appropriations  were  very 
general  in  character.  The  application  of  the  funds  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  those  in  charge  of  an  institution.  The  acts  indicated  the 
general  object  or  purpose  to  be  accomplished  and  money  sufficient  to 
attain  it  was  appropriated.  The  character  of  the  buildings  to  be 
constructed,  the  amounts  to  be  expended  for  the  various  structures 
for  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  drainage,  were  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Boards  or  commissions  immediately  in  charge  of  the  institut- 
ions. The  amounts  to  be  paid  for  salaries,  rentals,  apparatus,  were 
likewise  left  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  governing  boards  for 
allotment.  The  salaries  of  the  chief  officers  of  some  of  the  institu- 
tions were  occasionally  specified  as  at  the  Penitentiary  but  in  gener- 
al they  were  not.  In  a short  time  the  appropriations  become  more 
specific  as  to  details.  The  exact  amount  to  be  expended  on  a partic- 
ular building,  or  on  a roof  of  that  building  or  for  boiler  room  is  set 
out. 

Two  explanations  for  this  change  in  method  of  appropriation  may 
be  given : One  that  the  reports  of  mis-use  of  appropriations  at  some 
of  the  institutions  caused  the  legislature  to  make  specific  funds  in 
order  to  secure  stricter  accounting,  and  the  other  is  that  the  heads  of 
the  institutions  and  the  trustees  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  liberal 
appropriations  could  secure  more  if  they  asked  for  divers  small  sums 
for  specific  purposes  than  if  they  asked  for  the  aggregate  amount 
to  be  expended  at  their  discretion. 

Standing  appropriations  for  support  and  current  expenses,  almost 
without  exception  have  been  made  in  gross  without  specifications 
as  to  apportionment.  The  salary,  schedules,  dietary  and  the  various 
departments  of  an  institution  have  received  such  allotments  of  the 
funds  as  those  in  charge  determined  to  be  proper.  Extraordinary 
appropriations  have  been,  as  a rule,  specific  with  respect  to  amounts 
to^be  expended  for  particular  objects.  The  legislative  practice  as  re- 
gards the  latter  class,  however,  has  been  far  from  consistent.  The 
Healey  committee  in  their  Report  in  1898  call  attention  to  the  evils 
growing  out  of  what  they  term  “looseness”  in  drafting  appropriation 
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acts.  They  show  that  the  failure  to  limit  the  appropriations  to  specific 
purposes  gave  a latitude  to  the  institution  authorities  that  was  not 
always  properly  used.  (See  Report  pp  12  and  49. ) The  appropriations 
for  buildings  at  the  two  Educational  institutions  at  Ames  and  Iowa 
City  are  given  continuously  for  five  years  without  specification  of  any 
kind.  The  Board  of  Control  urges  that  the  appropriations  for  all  of 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  all  the  institutions  under  its  charge 
be  consolidated  into  one  general  appropriation  and  that  the  Board 
be  given  power  to'apportion  the  funds  among  the  institutions  as  the 
members  deem  best.  (See  Report  1899  p 32. ) 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  policy  of  granting  executive 
officers  or  Boards  absolute  discretion  in  the  apportionment  of  funds 
under  appropriations  made  in  lump  are  of  almost  equal  weight.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  we  cannot  secure  efficiency  and  accountability 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  government  unless  we  concentrate 
responsibility  and  allow  those  charged  with  it  the  largest  latitude 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment.  But  financial  experience  of  American 
states  and  cities  just  as  certainly  teaches  that  absolute  power  is  dan- 
gerous. Too  great  discretion  allowed  in  the  disposition  of  public 
revenue  tends  to  induce  arbitrary  use  of  such  power  and  to  encourage 
disregar'l  of  the  public  interests.  The  growth  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment has  been  characterized  by  the  development  of  budgets  in 
which  expenditures  have  been  more  and  more  particularized  in  order 
to  secure  accountability  for  perversion  or  mismanagement  of  funds. 
The  experience  of  Iowa  clearly  indicates  the  dangerous  tendencies  of 
unlimited  discretion  in  expenditures  for  institutions.  The  fact  that 
there  exists  now  a remarkable  popular  confidence  in  the  present 
Board  of  Control  that  its  menbers  will  conserve  all  interests  in  their 
actions  does  not  of  itself  justify  a radical  departure  from  our  gen- 
eral practice  of  specializing  funds  so  far  as  practicable.  If  the  legis- 
lature scrutinized  the  expenditures  for  institutions  more  thorougnly 
and  systematically  than  has  heretofore  been  done  the  advisability  of 
the  change  urged  would  be  more  pronounced, 

(3)  LIMITATIONS  AS  TO  DISBURSEMENTS. 

In  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  state  the  legislature  must  see  to 
it  that  revenues  flow  into  the  treasury  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply the  demands.  In  forcasting  the  condition  of  the  treasury  during 
the  budget  period  and  its  ability  to  meet  all  demands,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  limitations  in  the  appropriation  acts  as  to  the  times  for 
disbursements  of  the  funds.  Gan  those  entitled  to  the  appropriations 
demand  them  monthly,  quarterly  or  semi  annually?  Or  can  the  entire 
amount  be  drawn  at  once? 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  connection  with  successful  management  of 
the  treasury  that  limitations  representing  disbursements  of  rev- 
enue under  appropriations  are  important.  It  is  a part  of  a sound 
fiscal  policy  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  to 
those  superintending  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  for  public 
works  or  institutions  until  the  funds  are  actually  needed  for  the 
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carrying  on  of  snch  work  or  institutions.  For  revenue  to  be  drawn 
much  prior  to  the  time  it  is  needed  only  to  lie  idle  in  the  hands  of 
officers  or  local  authorities  is  undesirable  for  various  reasons.  Such  a 
practice  obviously  increases  the  embarrassment  of  the  treasury  when 
funds  are  deficient  and  it  tends  to  misuse  of  appropriations  beeause 
private  parties,  especially  local  banks,  are  benefited  by  securing  the 
custody  of  such  idle  funds. 

Up  until  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1898  creating  the  Board  of 
Control  there  never  was  any  system  or  uniformity  in  the  statutory 
provisions  regarding  the  times  for  disbursing  the  funds  appropriated 
for  institutions  to  the  officers  or  commissions  in  charge.  There  was 
a general  act  passed  in  1890  but  there  were  so  many  exceptions  made 
in  subsequent  acts  and  in  practice  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  its 
restrictions  that  it  did  not  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  matter  of 
disbursements. 

The  First  General  Assembly  in  1847  in  authorizing  the  bond  issue 
for  the  penitentiary  directed  the  Auditor  of  the  School  Fund  to  pay 
the  agent  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  that 
institution  |5000  on  demand ; but  the  agent  was  limited  so  that  he  could 
not  have  more  than  that  sum  in  his  hands  at  any  one  time.  (ch.  0. 
I.,  1 G.  A. ).  The  act  of  1853  creating  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Iowa  City 
stated  no  time  or  method  for  disbursing  the  funds,  (ch.  26,  4 G.A. ) 
The  act  establishing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institution  at  Iowa  City 
simply  directed  the  Treasurer  of  State  to  pay  the  appropriation  ($5,000) 
over  to  the  trustees  (ch  87,  5 G.  A.)  In  1855  it  was  provided  that 
appropriations,  thereafter,  for  the  penitentiary  should  ba  drawn  by 
the  warden  semi-annually, — April  1,  and  October  1— probably  in  ad- 
vance. (ch.  96,6  G.  A.)  But  at  the  succeeding  session  the  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $20,000  and  the  whole  amount  was  payable  at  “any 
time.”  (ch.  46,  6G.  A.  Ex.  Ses. ) 

Beginning  with  1858  we  observe  more  restrictions  placed  about  the 
disbursement  of  revenues  from  the  state  treasury  to  meet  appropria- 
tions. Thus  the  appropriations  for  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  could  only  be  drawn  upon  “montnly  estimates”  of  the 
amount  required  (cd  23,  7th  G.  A. ) ; those  for  the  Penitentiary  (ch  53 
Ib. ) and  for  the  University  only  “as  needed.”  Warrants  could  not  be 
issued  against  appropriations  for  the  Blind  Asylum  by  the  Auditor  of 
State  “except  for  expenditures  actually  incurred  (ch  125,  7 G.  A. ) The 
act  providing  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institution  prohibits  disburse- 
ments from  the  state  treasury  “ faster  than  is  actually  necessary  for  the 
maintenance”  (ch  137,  7 G.A. ) In  1860,  however,  the  appropriation  for 
that  institution  was  made  payable  quarterly  “in  advance”  (oh  32,  8 
G.A.)  In  the  case  of  the  Penitentiary  the  pay  roll  of  the  guards 
was  paid  monthly  while  the  salaries  of  the  warden,  deputy,  clerk  and 
chaplain  were  paid  quarterly  (Revision  of  1860  section  5190-93).  In  1864 
the  appropriation  for  the  Blind  Asylum  was  drawable  “only  upon  es- 
timates made  monthly  as  the  work  progresses”  (ch  55,  10  G.  A.)  The 
funds  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institution  were  issuable  quarterly  (ch 
64  Ib. ) and  those  for  the  Insane  Hospital  could  only  be  drawn 
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“upon  estimates  made  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  ” (ch  63,  Ih. ) 
The  trustees  of  the  University  could  draw  the  appropriation  allotted 
them  when  “required”  with  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  (ch  73  Ib) 
The  provisions  regarding  disbursements  continued  thus  to  vary  up  un- 
til 1898. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Hospital  at  Independence  the  commis- 
sioners were  permitted  by  the  act  of  1870  to  draw  the  appropriation, 
“from  time  to  time”  in  sums  not  exceeding  ^15,000 — a restriction  not 
so  restraining  as  was  intended,  (ch  130  13  G.  A. ) An  appropriation  for 
the  University  of  S25,000  for  two  years  was  made  payable”  one  half  an- 
nually. ” (ch  36).  In  1870  the  treasurers  of  Insane  Hospitals  were  auth- 
orized to  draw  from  their  per  capita  allowance  “a  suificient  amount 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  deficiencies”  that 
might  occur  in  their  management  (ch  109,  13  G.  A. ) In  1878  the  draw- 
ings were  made  at  the  end  of  the  quarters  (ch  100,  17  G.  A. ) and  so 
continued  up  to  1896  when  they  were  drawn  “in  advance.”  (ch  56,  36 
G.  A. ) This  change  was  urged  on  the  ground  that  the  institutions 
could  save  money  if  they  could  pay  cash  on  large  purchases.  The 
Healey  committee  found  that  the  local  banks  holding  institution  bal- 
ances obtained  the  chief  benefit  of  the  change  in  the  time  for  distribu- 
tion. (see  Report  pp  7,  8,  10  and  14.)  This  provision  for  payments  “in 
advance”  caused  very  material  embarrassment  to  the  state  treasury 
in  1896  for  there  were  crowded  into  that  year  five  quarterly  drawings. 
At  the  time  the  state  was  short  of  funds.  There  was  a deficit  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1897  of  $397,073  of  which  $107,831  represented  the  advance  made 
the  Hospitals. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  embarrassment  of  the  state  treasury  the  leg- 
islature during  the  eighties  and  nineties  was  accustomed  to  distribute 
appropriations  over  the  ensuing  fiscal  period  limiting  the  amount 
to  be  drawn  before  certain  dates.  The  institution  authorities  could 
draw  say  but  one  half  or  one  fourth  before  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months,  another  fourth  in  the  next  six  months  and  so  on.  In  few 
cases  did  the  acts  specify  what  objects  under  the  appropriation  should 
be  pushed  forward  where  postponement  was  undesirable  and  what 
should  be  delayed  where  compliance  with  the  limitations  compelled 
discrimation  (ch  93  and  107,  19  G.  A.,  ch  113,  30  G.  A.  and  ch  138,  36 
G.  A.)  An  appropriation  of  $47,000  for  the  University  in  1876  was 
authorized  drawn  in  “eight  equal  quarterly  installments”  “as  the 
money  in  the  state  treasury  will  allow”  (ch  168  16  G.  A.)  The  re- 
striction sought  by  the  latter  clause  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Auditor  was  required  to  issue  warrants  regardless  of 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  (see  State  vs  Snerman  46  Iowa  .Reports  p 
415, ) The  endowment  fund  provided  for  the  University  in  1878  was  is- 
suable only  in  the  sums  of  $5,000  quarterly  (ch  76,  17  G.  A.)  and  the 
appropriation  of  $40,000  for  buildings  at  the  school  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  was  restricted  to  $5,000  during  the  ensuing  year,  (ch  136  Ib. ) 

In  1894  the  legislature  sanctioned  the  resort  to  time  warrants 
payable  on  or  after  April  15,  1895  in  order  to  permit  the  immediate 
construction  in  1894  of  buildings  at  Olarinda,  Glenwood,  Ames,  Iowa 
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Falls  and  Iowa  Oity  so  that  the  treasury  would  not  be  embarrassed 
by  the  presentation  of  the  warrants,  (ch.  133,  140,  146,  148,  and  152, 
25  G.  A. ) 

The  lack  of  system  in  the  disbursement  of  funds  for  the  several  in- 
stitutions and  the  tendency  of  boards  to  permit  the  funds  to  be  drawn 
before  they  were  needed  evidently  impressed  the  legislature  in  1890 
for  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  payment  of  any  appropriation 
“until  the  same  is  needed  for  use  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  requisition.”  (ch.  31,  23  G.  A.)  But  the  General  Assembly  itself 
ignored  its  own  enactment  and  the  Healey  committee  in  1898  reported 
that  ‘ ' This  act  has  not  been  observed  by  many  of  the  state  institutions.  ’ ’ 
(Report  p 13. ) When  the  Board  of  Control  took  charge  of  the  institu- 
tions a complete  change  took  place. 

All  disbursements  from  the  treasury  for  institutions  are  now  made 
monthly.  The  heads  of  the  institutions  estimate  the  amount  of  their 
expenses  for  an  ensuing  month  which  is  approved  or  modified  by  the 
Board.  The  expenditures  are  then  made.  When  the  bills  are  rendered 
they  are  forwarded  to  the  Board  and  audited  and  the  amount  and  the 
parties  entitled  to  payment  are  certified  to  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
of  State  by  whom  they  are  paid,  (oh,  118  Acts  28  G.  A. ) Under  exist- 
ing law  no  money  is  paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  eleemosynary,  re- 
formatory and  penal  institutions  except  for  goods  or  service  actually 
obtained  by  the  institutions.  TJie  operations  of  the  state  treasury  have 
attained  to  regularity  that  never  before  characterized  them.  The 
financial  officers  of  the  state  can  much  more  readily  forecast  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury. 

(4)  DUKATIO.V  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  not  in  Iowa,  as  is  the  case  in  some  states,  e.  g.  in  Ohio,  a 
constitutional  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  with  re- 
gard to  the  duration  of  appropriations.  The  General  Assembly  can 
authorize  expenditures  for  one  year  or  for  twenty  years.  Succeeding 
Assemblies  could  annul  or  materially  modify  such  appropriations  un- 
less the  constitutional  prohibition  against  the  impairrnent  of  con- 
tracts that  might  be  entered  into  in  pursuance  thereof  should  serve  as 
a bar;  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  General  Assembly 
making  perpetual  grants  of  funds  from  the  state  treasury.  This  is  the 
view  that  the  legislature  of  Iowa  has  always  taken  of  its  powers  as 
the  growth  of  what  are  known  as  “standing”  or  permanent  appropri- 
ations indicates.  As  we  shall  see  later  the  permanent  expenditures 
have  come  to  be  the  major  portion  of  the  budget. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  state’s  business  and  from  the  very  ne- 
cessities of  budget  estimates,  certain  periods  have  become  established 
within  which  appropriations  begin  and  end  and  concerning  the  financial 
transactions  occurring  therein  officers  make  reports.  Some  of  these 
periods  have  been  decreed  by  statute  and  some  are  due  to  custom. 
For  the  general  expenses  of  the  government,  viz.  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
executive  and  judiciary,  the  appropriation  period  is  the  biennium  be- 
ginning with  April  1 of  the  year  of  the  legislative  session.  Numerous 


appropriations  are  annual,  or  rather,  so  much  per  annum.  These  may 
be  reckoned  from  three  different  dates : From  April  1 ; from  July  4, 
if  the  act  takes  effect  under  the  general  law  of  the  constitution ; or 
from  October  1,  if  the  appropriation  was  authorized  by  the  code  of 
1897  which  went  into  effect  on  that  date.  The  reports  of  the  financial 
officers  of  the  state  cover  the  biennial  fiscal  period  ending  June  30, 
preceeding  the  convening  of  the  General  Assembly. 

This  variation  in  the  periods  covered  by  appropriations  and  by  the 
reports  of  expenditures  leads  to  serious  confusion  when  the  estimates 
are  made  for  the  legislature.  The  Auditor  of  State  makes  his  general 
estimates  for  an  ensuing  biennium  partly  for  the  appropriation  period 
ending  March  31  when  the  assembly  is  in  session  and  partly  for  the 
fiscal  period  ending  June  30,  nine  months  prior  to  the  former.  The 
Board  of  Control  make  their  estimates  for  the  institutions  for  the 
regular  fiscal  period.  Both  the  public  and  the  legislature  are  likely  to 
be  confused  when  the  budget  is  up  for  discussion  as  was  illustrated 
very  clearly  in  1900.  The  committees  on  Ways  and  Means  called  on  the 
state  officers  for  their  estimates  of  income  and  outgo  for  the  next  two 
years.  The  Auditor  of  State  as  was  to  be  expected  repeated  the  esti- 
mates of  his  report.  The  Treasurer  of  State  covered  the  biennial 
fiscal  period  ending  June  30,  1901.  The  Governor’s  office  took  the  two 
calender  years  1900  and  1901.  With  such  conflicting  periods  for  esti- 
mates it  is  not  strange  that  legislative  supervision  of  the  budget  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  Nor  is  it  strange  if  there  is  frequent  failure  to 
attain  coincidence  in  the  expenditures  and  income  of  the  state  treas- 
ury— resulting  now  in  a deficit,  now  in  a surplus. 

All  appropriations  are,  with  respect  [to  their  duration,  either  per- 
manent or  terminable.  The  latter  expire  either  at  a specified  time  or 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions. 

The  Standing  appropriations  by  the  terms  of  the  acts  authorizing 
them  are  permanent.  Their  provisions  continue  in  force  from  year  to 
year,  from  session  to  session  of  the  law-making  power  without  the 
recurring  necessity  of  reenactment  at  each  succeeding  session  as  is  the 
case  generally  with  appropriations.  If  the  legislature  were  to  convene 
and  adjourn  without  voting  any  appropriations  whatever  the  Standing 
appropriations  would  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Thus  the 
appropriations  for  support  and  salaries  for  the  institutions  under  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  appropriations  for  the  endowment  or  income 
of  the  educational  institutions  are  permanent.  With  the  exception 
of  two  classes,  all  standing  and  all  extraordinary  appropriations  as 
well,  are  issuable  upon  funds  collected  by  the  state  by  taxation. 

The  two  classes  excepted  are : First,  the  aid  received  from  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Soldiers’  Home  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  1888 ; the  amount  depending  upon  the  appropriations  made 
by  Iowa  and  the  per  capita  attendance ; and  the  annual  sum  of 
125,000  received  from  the  national  government  under  the  Morrill  act 
of  1890  for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical arts,  which  is  expended  at  the  institution  at  Ames.  The  second 
class  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  tne  trust  funds  given  the  state  for  the 
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establishment  of  the  University  and  of  the  iV  gricultural  College—, 
known  as  their  Endowment  Funds.  The  income  derivable  from  the 
latter  class  of  appropriations  by  the  terms  of  the  original  congress- 
ional grants  is  permanently  allotted  and  cannot  be  diverted  by  the 
state  to  other  uses.  Both  of  these  classes  of  appropriations  while  a 
part  of  the  state’s  assets  and  to  be  considered  in  the  biennial  budget, 
constitute  no  drain  on  the  state  treasury  as  do  all  other  appropriations. 

Extraordinary  appropriations  are  almost  alwavs  terminable  either 
by  specification  or  by  the  nature  of  the  object  sought  to  be  attained 
by  the  act.  Appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks  of  the 
Executive  and  Judiciary  and  for  their  contingent  or  clerical  expenses 
have  been  from  the  first  year  of  the  state  limited  to  two  years: — for 
thirty  years  and  more  this  appropriation  period  has  expired  March 
31  of  the  even  numbered  years  when  the  General  Assembly  convenes. 
All  appropriations  for  buildings,  or  improvements,  unless  otherwise 
limited,  expire  with  the  completion  of  the  building  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Such  appropriations  may  continue  in 
force  for  many  years  owing  to  various  delays  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions. 

(A)  INCREASE  OP  STANDING  OR  PERMANENT  APPROPRIATIONS 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  developments  in  the  history  of  the 
state  finance  of  Iowa  especially  as  regards  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  is  the  growth  of  standing  appropriations.  In  the  earlier  fiscal 
periods  practically  all  appropriations  were  limited  to  the  life  of  the 
Assembly  authorizing  the  expenditure.  Permanent  appropriations 
were  very  rare  prior  to  1870.  By  the  act  of  Feb.  25,  1847  the  proceeds 
of  the  University  endowment  fund  were  turned  over  to  the  trustees  as 
a permanent  fund  and  by  the  act  of  Jan.  15,  1849  |500  was  appropriated 
annually  out  of  that  fund  for  each  of  three  normal  schools.  But 
these  were  appropriations  of  income  from  trust  funds  that  did  not 
extract  revenue  from  the  treasury  or  press  on  the  purses  of  the  tax 
payers. 

The  first  permanent  appropriation  of  revenue  was  S50  per  annum 
for  Agricultural  societies  approved  Feb.  15,  1851.  The  second  was  the 
specific  appropriation  of  $2,000  per  annum  and  the  quarterly  allowance 
of  |35  for  the  support  of  pupils  at  the  Blind  Asylum  passed  Jan.  18, 
1853.  The  same  Assembly  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,500  for 
the  Geological  Survey.  In  1855  the  state  Agricultural  Society  was 
given  annually  |1,000.  When  the  Historical  Society  was  granted  its 
first  allowance  in  1857  the  act  read  “there  is  hereby  annually  appro- 
priated until  the  legislature  shall  by  law  otherwise  direct,  ’ ’ the  surn 
of  $500.  In  1866  the  Orphans’  Homes  (there  were  then  three)  were 
provided  for  by  means  of  a special  tax  levy  of  three  eighths  of  a mill; 
the  amount  per  inmate  however  was  limited  to  $8.33.  The  institution 
for  the  Blind  was  given  $5,000  per  annum  for  “Ordinary  expenses” 
and  $40  per  quarter  for  each  pupil.  Upon  its  removal  to  Council 
Bluffs  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  received  a standing  appro- 
priation of  $8,000  per  annum^for  salaries  and  current  expenses  and  $40 
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quarterly  per  pupil.  In  1872  the  'Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  was  given  a standing  appropriation  of  |20  per  month  for 
each  public  patient.  The  number  and  grand  total  of  the  standing 
appropriations  gradually  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  institu- 
tions and  the  continuance  of  the  custom  of  permanent  or  standing 
appropriations. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a marked  tendency  to  increase  this 
class  of  appropriations  for  the  educational  institutions  under  the 
designation  of  “Income  Funds.”  The  University  has  been  especially 
favored  in  this  respect.  In  1878  it  was  granted  |20,000,  anually  on 
this  account;  in  1884  |8, 000  was  added;  in  1890,  |25,000;  in  1896, 
112,500;  in  1898  $10,000;  in  1900,  $50,000;  this  gives  the  University  an 
annual  income,  exclusive  of  all  other  extraordinary  appropriations  and 
tax  levies,  of  $125,000.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
was  granted  in  1894,  $18,600  annually,  for  “repairs,  general  improve- 
ments and  current  expenditures’  and  in  “aid  of  the  income  fund.” 
The  legislature  added  $25,000  to  this  fund  in  1900.  The  code  of  1897 
provided  an  “Endowment  Fund”  for  the  Normal  School  of  $17,500 
per  annum  and  a contingent  fund  of  $3,000  annually.  The  legislature 
in  1898  increased  these  sums  to  $28,500  and  to  $9,000  respectively;  and 
in  1900  there  was  added  to  the  “permanent  support  fund  of  the  school 
$16,500  for  payment  of  teachers  and  $5,000  for  contingent  expenses. 
The  total  annual  fund  available  for  ISlormal  Schools  now  amounts  to 
$49,000  exclasive  of  extraordinary  or  special  appropriations.  All  of 
the  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Control  have  either  specific  annual 
appropriations  or  continuous  per  capita  allowances  for  their  support 
or  maintenance.  Some  have  one  class  of  appropriations  and  some  the 
other;  some  fiave  both  kinds  of  appropriations.  The  Insane  Hospitals 
and  the  Reform  Schools  are  given  only  maximum  per  capita  ap- 
propriations. All  of  the  other  institutions  under  the  Board  received  a 
per  capita  allowance  for  support  and  a specific  sum  annually  for  sal- 
aries or  current  expenses.  The  total  amount  of  these  standing  institu- 
tional appropriations  was  $3,022,100,  on  July  1901.  The  entire  amount 
of  permanent  appropriations  reported  by  the  auditor  on  that  date  was 
$3,418,060  out  of  a total  of  $4,341,608  authorized  at  the  time. 

Akin  to  and  in  addition  to  the  standing  appropriations  are  those 
where  the  amounts  allowed  are  spread  out  or  extended  through  a 
series  of  years.  Thus  in  1880  the  Assembly  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Mitchellville  of  $20,000,  one  half 
of  which  was  not  to  be  paid  until  1882  and  the  other  half  not  until 
1884.  The  first  appropriations  for  the  Hospital  at  Cherokee  were 
similar;  the  one  made  in  1894  was  available  in  installments  of  $50,000 
per  annum  for  four  vears,  and  in  addition  the  Act  of  1896  made  $25,000 
available  in  1896,  $25,000  in  1897,  $75,000  in  1898  and  $75,000  in  1899. 
Of  like  character  are  the  appropriations  made  for  buildings  at  the 
University  and  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in 
the  form  of  special  tax  levies.  They  are  given  for  a series  of  five 
years  each. 
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(b)  the  policy  of  permanent  appropriations. 

The  increase  of  standing  appropriations  is  a matter  of  serious  con- 
cern. The  practice  means  an  abandonment  of  what  has  been  and  is 
the  chief  safeguard  of  democratic  institutions.  Modern  constitution- 
al government  rests  upon  the  basic  fact  of  control  of  the  budget.  But 
control  of  the  budget  is  practicable,  effective  and  complete  only  when 
there  is  alert  interest  in  and  keen  discussion  of  the  state’s  expenditures 
at  each  legislative  session  When  the  grants  of  public  funds  are  sought 
for  and  made.  If  the  bulk  of  our  revenues  is  disbursed  year  a^ter 
year  without  the  propriety  of  its  outlay  ever  coming  before  the 
legislature  for  review  and  discussion  there  can  not  thrive  that  active 
interest  in,  and  conscious  and  searching  examination  of  the  budget 
accounts  which  alone  assures  the  best  and  most  economical  outlays. 
If  the  beneficiaries  of  the  state’s  treasury  are  not  compelled  regularly 
not  only  to  exhibit  but  to  explain  to  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
taxpayers  the  amounts  of  their  appropriations,  the  particular  uses 
made  of  them,  the  benefits  resulting  and  to  demonstrate  the  necessities 
that  justify  a renewal  of  the  appropriations  there  is  likely  to  be  en- 
gendered an  indifference  concerning  such  matters.  Under  the  practice 
in  Iowa  it  has  come  about  that  unless  Boards  of  Trustees  take  special 
pride  in  pointing  out  the  particular  benefits  or  advantages  of  past 
appropriations  the  attention  of  the  legislature  is  usually  directed  to 
and  wholly  absorbed  by  the  new  expenditures  desired  by  institutions. 

Not  the  least  significant  fact  about  this  development  in  the  finance 
of  Iowa  is  that  it  reverses  the  practice  of  the  national  governments  of 
practically  all  modern  democratic  states.  We  set  apart  permanent 
appropriations  for  our  institutions  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  thirds 
of  our  entire  state  budget  while  we  provide  for  all  the  salary  lists  of 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  by  biennial  appropriations,  all 
terminable  March  81,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  appropriation 
period.  In  the  national  budget  of  Great  Britian  and  of  our  Federal 
Government  the  practice  is  the  opposite.  In  England  about  a third 
of  the  expenditures  are  “permanent”  and  these  relate  to  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  civil  list  ^ viz.  crown  or 
court  and  the  royalties)  pensions,  salaries,  and  allowances  to  certain 
independent  officers,  courts,  etc.  as  to  which  there  is  no  dispute  or 
liklihood  of  dispute.  All  other  appropriations  are  annual  and  termin- 
ate with  the  fiscal  year  and  it  requires  a new  vote  to  renew  the 
grants.  In  general  the  same  is  true  in  the  practice  of  our  national 
government.  All  appropriations  are  construed  as  annual  “unless  a 
contrary  intention  is  expressed  in  the  act.”  There  are  a number  of 
permanent  appropriations  but  relativelv  they  constitute  but  a 
small  part  of  our  total  national  outlays.  In  France  practically  all  ap- 
propriations are  renewed  annually.* 

In  our  national  finance,  as  in  the  British  budget,  the  grounds  for 
permanent  appropriations  seem  to  be  that  the  particular  expenditures 

*See  Adam’s  Finance  pp  163-162;  and  Bastable’s  Public  Finance 
(2nd  Ed. ) pp  698-704. 
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are  not  matters  for  discussion,  as  for  example  the  interest  on  the  debt 
or  the  salaries  of  judges  when  once  provided  for,  “where  nothing  is 
left  to  executive  officers  for  examination  or  inquiry  except  to  identify 
the  party  or  to  comply  with  some  specific  duty”  under  an  act;  and 
the  legislature  is  interested,  therefore,  not  in  the  particular  items  but 
in  the  aggregate  amount  that  it  has  been,  or  will  be,  necessary  to  ex- 
pend. All  appropriations  for  temporary  purposes  or  for  officers  or 
undertakings  as  to  which  the  policy  of  the  state  is  not  settled  and 
opinions  vary  as  to  the  advisability  of  outlays  therefor,  all  such  are 
provided  for  by  annual  errants  of  funds. 

The  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  permanent  appropriations  for  an  in- 
stitution may  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase  : h'ixity  or  definiteness  of  in- 
come. Those  in  charge  of  an  institution  or  of  any  undertaking  requir- 
ing expenditures  throughout  a series  of  years,  desire  to  know. and  must 
needs  know,  what  funds  they  can  count  upon  so  they  can  make  the 
proper  apportionment  of  their  funds.  The  outlays  must  be  made 
with  due  regard  to  the  future  needs  as  well  as  to  present  demands. 
Governor  Jno.  H.  Gear  in  his  first  Inaugural  address  stated  succinctly 
the  argument  for  permanent  appropriations  in  urging  such  provision  for 
the  state  University.  “Its  revenues, ’’  said  Gov.  Gear,  “are  not  equal 
to  its  requirements, and  it  is  compelled  to  come  before  the  general  as- 
sembly at  each  session  as  a suppliant  for  pecuniary  aid.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  at  the  hands  of  the 
General  Assembly  renders  it  impossible  for  the  board  of  regents  to 
make  any  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  that  would  under  more 
favorable  pecuniary  conditions  enable  them  year  by  year  to  develop 
the  University  to  its  largest  degree  of  usefulness.  A permanent  ap- 
propriation of  a certain  sum  annually — even  if  ir,  be  of  small  amount 
— would  accomplish  this  object,  “(p  10) 

The  legislature  has  adopted  the  policy  urged  by  Governors  Car- 
penter and  Gear,  not  only  for  the  University  but  for  practically 
all  of  the  state’s  institutions ; yet  no  one  can  say  that  their 
anticipations  have  been  fulfilled.*  There  has  been  no  lessening 
in  the  demands  regularly  pressed  on  the  legislature  by  the 
friends  of  the  University  or  of  the  other  schools.  Nor  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  is  there  likely  to  be  any  cessation  or  decrease  of 
such  demands.  Anyone  who  has  observed  the  development  of  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  in  late  years  will  have  noted  the  re- 
markable expansion  that  has  taken  place  in  their  work  and  the  in- 
creased demands  made  upon  such  institutions.  It  is  improbable  that 
these  will  lessen  materially  but  rather  will  increase  for  many  years 

*The  following  excerpts  from  two  official  papers  relative  to  one  of 
the  state’s  institutions  are  instructive:  “The  committee(of  investi- 
gation) justly  censure  the  practice  of  using  funds  of  the  state  institu- 
tions for  paying  lobby  representatives  to  secure  legislative  appropria- 
tions.’’  Gov.  Wm.  Larrabee’s  Message,  1890,  p.  21. 

“In  one  instance  at  least  a management  employed  members  of  the 
Board,  at  considerable  expense  to  the  state,  to  attend  assembly 
sessions  to  prevent  the  state  from  enacting  what  was  termed  “hostile 
Legislation.”  Healey  investigating  Committee  Report,  1898,  p 66. 
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to  OOme  ; and  those  in  charge  will  be  constantly  appealing  to  the  legis- 
lature for  increased  appropriations. 

But  granting  that  we  have  reached  the  largest  appropriations  that 
will  be  asked  for  by  oiir  institutions  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  policy  of  relieving  the  authorities  of  our  institutions  from  the 
necessity  of  coming  before  the  legislature  and  explaining  their  work 
and  needs  in  order  to  secure  needed  funds  is  wise  or  not.  When  this 
view  is  analysed  it  will  be  found  that  it  subverts  the  true  relation 
which  institutions  bear,  or  should  bear,  to  the  state  and  to  the 
legislature  which  is  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  conduct  of  the 
state’s  business. 

Our  state  government  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
the  business  that  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  deem  necessary  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  agents  of  the  state.  This  business  should  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  best  business  practice.  Now  the 
legislature,  which  is  the  Board  of  Directors  in  charge  of  the  people’s 
corporate  business,  can  not  properly  discharge  its  duties  or  manage 
the  state’s  affairs  with  success  unless  its  members  receive  and  can 
command  regularly  and  at  any  time  thoroughgoing  and  complete  in- 
formation respecting  the  work  and  needs  of  the  public  service  from 
the  state’s  agents.  Our  state  institutions  constitute  a part  of  the 
state’s  business.  The  authorites  in  charge  are  agents  of  the  state  in 
carrying  out  the  policies  determined  upon  by  the  legislature.  They 
do  not  represent  corporations  independent  of  the  states  nor  should  they 
be  so  considered.  As  the  heads  of  departments  or  divisions  in  the 
business  of  a railroad  or  large  business  corporation  are  expected  to 
report  annually  to  the  Board  of  Managers  or  to  the  Directors  as  to  the 
expenses  of  management  and  the  results  of  policies  pursued  so  should 
those  at  the^head  of  our  institutions  be  expected  to  report  and  to  set 
out  the  results  of  a period’s  work  so  as  to  justify  future  outlays.  Not 
to  require  those  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  outlays  under 
appropriation  acts  not  only  to  present  at  each  legislative  session  the 
results  of  their  expenditures  but  to  explain  them  orally  to  the  com- 
mittees as  a necessary  preliminary  to  the  renewal,  as  well  as  the 
increase,  of  appropriations  is  unbusinesslike.  No  corporation  can 
conduct  its  business  successfully  unless  the  Directors  require  the 
heads  of  divisions  to  keep  them  constantly  well  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  operations  and  the  reasons  for  pursuing  the  policies 
adopted.  And  it  is  the  highest  business  wisdom  to  compel  them  to 
justify  their  course  annually  before  they  are  given  renewed  authority 
to  continue  their  expenditures.  Failure  to  insist  upon  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  heads  of  our  institutions  and  their  personal  as- 
sistance to  the  appropriation  committees  at  each  session  from  which 
permanent  appropriations  relieve  them  is  very  unwise  for  many 
reasons,  chief  among  which  is  that  it  tends  to  promote  laxity  in  ad- 
ministration and  laxity  in  appropriations. 

There  is  no  serious  pressure  of  legislative  work  in  our  General 
Assembly  such  as  would  justify  Iowa’s  radical  departure  from  the 
traditional  practice  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
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greatest  number  of  bills  introduced,  in  the  House  never  exceeded  700 
and  in  the  Senate  never  above  500  in  the  entire  history  of  the  state. 
So  that  there  is  time  enough  for  the  most  thorough  going  examination 
of  the  financial  needs  of  the  institutions. 

It  will  be  said  doubtless  that  as  a matter  of  fact  the  legislature 
does  not  give  the  time  and  consideration  to  the  institutions  and 
their  needs  that  should  be  given  and  furthermore  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  will  be  any  marked  improvement  in  these  respects.  Con- 
sequently the  authorities  and  friends  of  the  institutions  are  forced  to 
secure  as  much  as  possible  of  their  grants  in  permanent  form  so  as  to 
insure  continuity  of  their  work  and  policies.  No  one  who  is  familiar 
with  our  legislative  procedure,  the  delays  and  annoyances,  the  polit- 
ical wire  pulling  and  maneuvers,  and  the  disagreeable  conditions  that 
frequently  confront  the  authorties  of  our  institutions  can  deny  the 
force  of  this  contention.  But  it  must  be  conceded,  on  a moment’s 
reflection  that  to  give  up  to  this  tendency  and  continue  the  policy  and 
augment  the  number  and  aggregate  of  our  permanent  appropriations 
because  of  such  legislative  indifference  and  negligence  we  do  not  cor- 
rect this  undesirable  condition  in  our  legislative  practice.  We  simply 
increase  the  evils. 

We  manifestly  cannot  create  a sense  of  legislative  responsibility 
respecting  appropriations  and  encourage  a sharp  scrutiny  of  the  state’s 
budget  by  taking  away  the  very  necessity  for  legislative  consideration 
of  our  institutional  expenditures.  Our  present  policy  in  fact  authorizes 
and  sanctions  indifference  to  such  matters  by  the  members  of  the 
legislature  because  the  appropriations  remain  in  force  whether  they 
pay  any  attention  to  them  or  not  and  unless  the  state  treasury  is  em- 
barrassed for  funds  and  there  is  some  popular  complaint  about  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures  we  may  rest  reasonably  sure  that  but 
little  serious  inspection  will  be  made  of  the  institution  expenditures. 
It  is  only  by  the  opposite  course  that  the  people  can  develop  and 
maintain  a proper  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature  for  the  use  they  make  of  their  money 
contributed  to  the  state. 

If  all  appropriations  were  known  to  terminate  irrevocably  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  appropriation  period,  coterminate  practically  with 
the  life  of  the  legislature,  and  it  were  necessary  that  each  and  all 
grants  be  renewed  biennially  the  legislature  would  be  compelled  to 
devote  more  attention  to  the  state’s  outlays,  and  the  real  needs  of  the 
public  service.  The  appropriation  committees  would  inquire  more 
particularly  into  the  necessity  for,  or  into  the  desirability  of  appropri- 
ations and  the  heads  and  trustees  of  institutions  would  be  required  to 
justify  the  use  to  which  had  been  put  an  appropriation  previously 
made  and  to  show  sufficient  cause  for  its  continuance.  This,  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer,  is  simply  tue  common  sense  rule  of  ordinary 
business  practice.  Such  is  the  policy  of  our  Congress  and  of  the 
British  parliament  with  the  bulk  of  the  appropriations  in  their  vast 
national  budgets,  compared  with  which  Iowa’s  biennial  budget  is  but 
a bagatelle.  The  reversal  of  this  traditional  practice  of  Democratic 
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states  here  in  Iowa  has  not  been  for  the  best.  The  1 gislatnre  deeds 
away  its  proper  and  its  most  important  power  and  abdicates  its  most 
important  function — that  of  constant  control  and  supervision  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  people’s  money.  The  law  of  biology  that  disuse 
of  functions  induces  atrophy  and  decay  of  muscular  power  and  capacity 
is  just  as  true  in  the  affairs  of  government  and  finance. 

Another  very  important  phase  in  the  legislative  practice  in  mak- 
ing permanent  appropriations  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  the  legislature  in  authorizing  appropriations  that  continue 
beyond  the  term  of  its  own  existence  usurps  the  perogatives  of  suc- 
ceeding assemblies.  Under  Iowa’s  constitution  each  assembly,  al- 
though limited  in  its  powers  by  that  instrument,  is  practically  sov- 
ereign in  its  jurisdiction  so  far  as  concerns  taxation  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  revenue.  Permanent  appropriations  are  within  the  power  of 
any  assembly.  Yet  so  far  as  relates  to  the  offices  and  departments  of 
the  civil  service  and  the  current  support  of  the  institutions  of  the 
state  such  permanent  appropriations  can  be  abrogated  at  any  time  by 
assemblies  which  follow.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  it  is  within  the 
range  of  legislative  powers  to  annul  appropriations  under  which  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into,  say  for  buildings.  Permanent  appro- 
priations, therefore,  besides  being  un  w^ise  for  reasons  already  given, 
trench  very  seriously  upon  the  rights  of  the  future  assemblies.  Even 
if  in  law  they  do  not  infringe  the  jurisdiction  of  succeeding  legisla- 
tures they  do  in  fact  for  they  hamper  and  embarrass  freedom  of  legis- 
lative action  very  decidedly.  A permanent  grant  or  an  appropriation 
extended  over  several  years,  such  as  the  special  tax  levies  for  the  ed- 
ucational institutions,  give  the  grantees  or  beneficiaries  the  color  of 
a claim  to  a contract  in  pursuance  of  which  they  enter  into  agree- 
ments and  undertake  plans  that  they  insist  it  would  be  unjust  to  dis- 
turb or  render  impossible.  With  the  weight  of  this  presumption  thus 
in  the  favor  of  such  appropriations  subsequent  legislatures  are  loath 
to  disturb  things  so  established  or  undertakings  entered  into.  Hence 
the  desire  of  those  concerned  to  secure  permanent  grants : and  hence 
the  undesirability  of  such  a financial  practice  from  the  standpoint  of 
legislative  and  popular  control  of  the  state’s  expenditures.  The  growth 
of  this  practice  in  Iowa’s  finance  has  not  taken  place  without  some 
objection.  For  more  than  a decade  prior  to  1878  a permanent  and 
fixed  annual  appropriation  was  strenuously  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
University  but  the  legislature  was  averse.* 

When  opposition  was  overcome  in  1878  a minority  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  Appropriations  declared  pointedly  that  the  institution 
had  “no  such  prior  claim  upon  the  funds  of  the  state,  as  to  entitle  it 
to  a first  lien  upon  the  treasury  for  all  future  time,  and  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  necessary  for  this  General  Assembly  to  bind  the  people  of 
the  state  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  this  institution  regardless  of  its 
necessities,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  state  to  contribute  to  its  support, 

*See  in  particular  the  discussion  in  the  House  in  1870,  for  instance 
the  remarks  of  Messrs  Mills,  Teale  and  Cutts,  March  1,  as  reported 
in  the  Legislative  Supplement  of  the  Des  Moines  Bulletin,  No.  25. 
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and  such  action  would  be  a departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the 
state.”  (S.  J.  p 392.)  The  objections  to  special  tax  levies  seem  to 
have  been  deemed  more  important ; for  although  this  form  of  appro- 
priation was  urged  for  the  University  as  early  as  1866,  it  was  not 
until  thirty  years  later  that  a special  tax  was  authorized.  Respecting 
this  policy  the  Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  in  1898  expresses 
disapproval  in  explicit  terms. 

“The  precedent  of  creating  tax  levies  for  state  institutions”  it  says, 
“should  not  be  followed,  as  it  gives,  under  present  managements  and 
conditions,  a discretion  in  expenditures  that  detracts  too  much  from 
legislative  powers  and  functions.  The  precedent  of  one  legislature 
making  appropriations  for  a period  longer  than  two  years  and  which 
are  to  be  expended  after  the  succeeding  legislature  convenes,  cannot 
meet  the  sanction  of  him  who  is  cognizant  of  the  uncertainties,  dan- 
gers, and  abuses  of  thus  anticipating  the  needs  and  revenues  of  the 
future  by  indirectly  effecting  the  legislation  of  another  general 
assembly.  ” (pp  67-68. ) 

(6)  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

One  of  the  vexed  questions  in  public  finance,  or  rather  one  of  the 
perplexing  problems  in  the  actual  financial  practice  of  states,  is  the 
disposal  of  unexpended  or  unused  balances  of  appropriations.  The 
legislature  cannot  always  forsee  the  exact  amount  of  money  that  will 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  a particular  purpose.  The  appropriations 
in  the  majority  of  cases  are  necessarily  based  on  estimates  that  ap- 
proximate the  actual  amount  required.  When  the  object  sought 
is  attained  there  may  be  something  left  over.  There  immediately 
arises  the  question  with  the  financial  officers  of  the  state  , what  shall 
be  done  with  this  remnant,  so  to  speak. 

Shall  such  unexpended  appropriations  be  turned  back  into  the 
treasury,  or  be  charged  off  the  Auditor’s  and  Treasurer’s  books  as  no 
longer  available?  Or  shall  this  balance  continue  to  be  a part  of  the 
available  funds  of  an  institution  or  department?  Again  if  a fund  is 
not  used  at  all  within  a reasonable  time,  say  two  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  life  of  the  legislature  authorizing  it,  or  is  only 
partially  used,  shall  those  entitled  to  the  appropriation  be  permitted 
to  draw  on  the  fund  until  it  is  exhausted  regardless  of  the  lapse  of 
time?  In  other  words  shall  the  bookkeeping  of  the  state  be  cumbered 
with  a large  and  constantly  increasing  assortment  of  odds  and  ends  of 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  with  the  host  of  varying  an- 
noyances and  controversies  which  they  inevitably  engender  or  shall 
there  be  a definite  and  stated  appropriation  period  at  the  expiration  of 
which  all  unexpended  appropriations  lapse  the  balances  to  be  charged 
off  and  new  grants  made  necessary  if  the  same  are  deemed  essential 
to  the  public  service? 

These  questions  will  doubtless  appear  to  many  to  involve  nothing 
more  than  mere  technical  problems  in  the  routine  of  the  state’s  book- 
keeping and  of  no  particular  consequence,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of 
legislative  control  and  supervision  of  the  budget.  The  contrary,  how- 
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ever,  is  true.  Of  but  little  less  importance,  so  far  as  relates  to  popu- 
lar control  of  public  expenditures,  is  this  matter  of  the  disposal  of 
unexpended  balances.  The  practice  in  the  finance  of  Iowa  as  regards 
them  has  been  variable,  and  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  sound 
principles  of  safe  finance. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  state’s  history  the  appropri- 
ation acts  in  but  few  instances  recognized  the  possibility  that  there 
might  be  a portion  of  the  funds  that  would  not  be  needed.  They  were 
all  specific,  irrevocable  and  unconditional  grants.  In  the  Omnibus 
appropriation  act  of  1851  a paragraph  granting  $1,000  for  the  Peni- 
tentiary contained  the  clause  “or  so  much  as  may  be  needed  for  such 
purposes.”  (ch.  XOI. ) But  prior  to  1860  there  is  no  other  similar 
provision  affecting  institutional  appropriations.  In  1860  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Vinton  contains  such  a clause  (ch. 
89. ) From  that  time  forward  the  occurence  of  this  limitation  be- 
comes more  frequent  until  the  words  “or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary”  are  almost  invariably  present  in  the  acts. 

In  the  appropriation  for  the  penitentiary  in  1864  the  legislature 
not  only  recognized  the  probability  of  a surplus  or  balance  that  wculd 
be  unused  but  authorized  that  “said  surplus  may  be  used  for  the 
completion  of  any  one  “or  all”  of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  act. 
(ch.71)  A similar  provision  was  contained  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Agricultural  College  in  1868,  a surplus  under  any  clause  giving  a 
grant  could  be  utilized  to  make  up  a deficiency  in  any  other  grant 
(ch.  81),  From  1870  forward  the  appropriations  for  the  Hospital  at 
Mt  Pleasant  contained  such  provisions  very  frequently  (see  ch.  96, 
1870,  ch.  126,  1876,  ch.  86,  1882,  and  ch.  108,  1884)  and  now  and  then 
in  the  appropriations  for  other  institutions.  In  the  first  report  of  the 
Board  of  Control  it  is  urged  that  the  Board  be  given  general  author- 
ity to  expend  unused  balances  for  any  purpose  deemed  necessary  for 
an  institution  (p  34)  and  their  recommendation  was  incorporated  in 
the  Act  of  1900  making  provision  for  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
for  the  institution  under  their  jurisdiction,  (ch.  150). 

It  was  not  until  1876  in  the  general  appropriation  for  salaries  and 
clerical  expenses  of  the  state  officers  that  the  disposal  of  undrawn 
balances  of  appropriations  by  charging  them  off  the  books  of  the 
Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State,  or  as  the  phrase  is  “covered  back 
into  the  treasury”  was  formally  required  by  law.  (ch.  142,  1876.) 
But  it  is  yery  likely  that  the  enactment  simply  gaye  legal  sanction 
to  what  had  been  the  custom  of  the  state  accounting  officers  for  years 
prior  thereto.  In  1882  in  an  appropriation  for  the  Blind  Asylum  it 
was  the  first  time  formally  ordered  that  any  undrawn  or  unused 
balances  should  be  turned  back  into  the  treasury.  (Laws  ch.  6.) 
But  aside  from  this  one  instance  there  appears  to  have  been  no  definite 
provision  concerning  the  disposal  of  undrawn  or  unused  balances  of 
institutional  appropriations  prior  to  the  Act  of  1900  to  be  discussed 
later. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  notwithstanding  the  subject  of 
unused  balances  was  unnoticed  in  the  statutes  it  protruded  itself 


persistently  in  the  practical  financial  operations  of  the  state.  Nearly 
all  of  the  support  funds  of  the  institutions  were  limited  to  certain 
amounts  per  capita  per  month  or  quarter  “or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary.  ’’  For  the  most  part  both  heads  of  institutions  and 
the  Auditor  of  State  regarded  these  as  annual  rather  tJ^an  monthly  or 
quarterly  appropriations,  (see  Attorney  Generals  Opinions  1899  p 
83)and  the  Auditor  was  accustomed  to  charge  off  his  book  all  amounts 
undrawn  at  the  end  of  the  general  biennial  appropriation  period  viz : 
March  31  of  the  years  of  the  legislative  session,  although  there  was 
no  specific  warrant  of  law  for  his  so  doing.  Controversies  now  and 
then  arose  but  the  institution  authorities  soon  got  into  the  habit  of 
drawing:  out  the  entire  amount  allowable  per  quarter  so  that  there 
would  be  little  or  no  balance  to  charge  off.  (See  Repori:  of  Healey 
Committee  1898  p 13)  The  most  annoying  differences  would  arise  over 
the  balances  of  specific,  extraordinary  appropriations  that  continued 
partially  undrawn  for  years,  the  amounts  being  carried  by  the  Audi- 
tor until  he  would  conclude  that  there  would  be  no  call  for  it  and 
charge  the  amount  off  only  to  have  some  one  years  afterwards  come 
forward  with  a peremptory  demand  lor  the  appropriation. 

When  the  Code  of  1897  took  effect  and  again  when  the  Board  of 
Control  Act  became  operative  there  ensued  several  disagreements  tha 
exhibited  the  perplexities  attendant  upon  the  disposition  of  unex 
pended  balances  when  the  law  fails  to  give  clear  directions. 

Under  the  new  Code,  in  force  October  1,  1897,  it  was  held  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  undrawn  appropriations  limited  to  “so  much 
thereof  as  was  necessary’’  for  the  Agricultural  College  lapsed  on  that 
date,  the  Code  creating  a new  annual  anpropriation  period  beginning 
with  that  date.  (Opinion  of  Atty.  Gen.  1898  p 369).  The^next  legis- 
lature reappropriated  the  balances  (oh.  164,  1898.)  An  extremely  ani- 
mated controversy  arose  between  the  Secretary  of  the  University 
and  the  Auditor  over  the  latter’s  refusal  to  allow  the  undrawn  balance 
to  be  disbursed  following  the  Attorney  General’s  ruling  in  the  former 
case  (see  Brief,  Nov.  1,  1900,  and  Notes  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity April  29,  1901. ) Much,  perhaps  all  of  the  controversy  in  all 
of  these  instances  was  due  to  the  simple  oversight  in  making  provision 
for  the  transition  to  the  new  Code  and  not  probably  to  any  intention 
to  cut  off  the  institutions  affected  bv  the  recodification. 

When  the  Board  of  Control  Act  became  operative  July  1,  1898  there 
was  a radical  change  in  the  method  of  disbursing  funds.  All  funds 
or  balances  thereof  in  the  hands  of  the  local  treasurers  were  transferr- 
ed to  the  Treasurer  of  State  at  Des  Moines  who  thereafter  acted  as 
the  treasurer  for  all  of  the  institutions  under  the  Board.  The  question 
of  the  disposal  of  balances  immediately  protruded  itself.  The  situ- 
ation was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  Treasurer  of  State 
acted  in  a aual  capacitv  the  former  appropriations  for  support  contin- 
ued unchanged  and  disbursements  thereof  occurred  monthly  subsequent 
to  the  auditing  of  institution  bills  and  not  prior  as  was  formerly  the 
case  with  most  of  the  institutions.  As  Treasurer  of  the  Institutions 
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he  was  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Board  but  before  he  could 
comply  he  had  as  Treasurer  of  State  to  pass  upon  or  rather  to  deter- 
mine, whether  he  would  honor  warrants  of  the  Auditor  drawn  to  meet 
the  bills  certified  to  by  the  Board. 


At  the  outset  it  was  assumed  that  the  appropriations  for  supjKjrt, 
although  they  were  each  to  be  reckoned  upon  the  average  monthly  or 
quarterly  attendance  at  the  institutions  were  in  effect  annual  appro- 
priations. The  Board  of  Control  took  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1898  when  its  responsibility  began,  as  the  annual  period.  The 
Auditor’s  office  took  the  year  beginning  with  the  Code,  Oct.  1,  1897. 
The  Treasurer  inclined  to  the  former,  at  least  so  made  the  entries 
in  his  books.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  biennum  ending  June  30,  1899 
there  were  undrawn  balances  in  the  support  funds  aggregating  $119, 
384.69,  (see  Treasurers  Report,  1899  p LXIV)  due  to  the  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  the  Board  in  the  purchase  and  use  of 
supplies.  As  all  of  the  support  funds  were  appropriable  only  to  such 
an  extent  as  were  “necessary”  the  Treasurer  began  in  due  course  to 
charge  off  such  balances ; but  he  soon  learned  that  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol had  not  done  so  and  furthermore  did  not  concede  such  disposal  to 
be  proper  or  permissible.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Council 
Bluffs  would  be  subject  to  serious  and  incalculable  embarrassment  if 
he  refused  to  honor  warrants  drawn  on  such  balances  as  the  Board 
had  to  the  credit  of  those  institutions.  The  Auditor’s  office  agreed 
with  the  Treasurer  although  no  balances  had  actually  been  charged 
off  by  him.  The  Treasurer  appealed  to  the  Attorney  General  for  a 
ruling  so  that  the  books  of  the  three  departments  could  be  harmonized 
but  before  this  was  rendered  the  legislature  convened. 


The  Treasurer  notified  the  Board  that  while  he  held  the  law  to  be 
clear  and  that,  even  if  there  was  no  express  warrant  for  charging  off 
the  balances,  they  were  nevertheless  unavailable  for  the  institution, 
he  would  on  his  own  financial  responsibility  honor  warrants  on  such 
balances  until  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  in  the  hope  that  the 
legislature  would  either  reappropriate  the  balances  or  otherwise  make 
permanent  provision  respecting  the  duties  of  the  accounting  officers 
respecting  their  disposal.  A bill  was  drawn  by  a member  of  the 
Board  giving  it  complete  control  over  balances  and  introduced.  Late 
in  the  session  the  writer  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  Appropriations,  drafted  a bill  providing  for  a 
general  appropriation  period  of  two  years,  giving  all  boards  or  insti- 
tutional authorities  absolute  power  over  all  balances  during  such 
I)eriod,  but  requiring  that  all  balances  unexpended  at  its  conclusion 
March  31,  should  be  charged  off  subject  to  unpaid  bills  due  but  not 
present  at  the  time.  For  specific  extraordinary  appropriations  two 
years  additional  were  given.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Board  of  Control  the  bih  was  not  formally 
presented  or  pressed  for  consideration  although  its  principle  and  plan 
were  quite  generally  approved  by  members  witli  whom  it  was  can. 
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vassed.*  The  present  law  was  passed  giving  the  Board  of  Control 
unlimited  and  perpetual  power  over  the  disposal  of  unexpended 
balances.  (Ch.  3 ) 

This  matter  has  been  presented  in  such  detail  in  order  that  the 
nature  of  the  problem  may  be  fully  appreciated  and  the  significance 
of  the  question  realized.  For,  in  the  writer’s  opinion  the  practice  in 
Iowa  has  not  conformed  with  the  best  financial  policy  and  the  law  of 
1900  giving  away  perpetual  control  of  the  balances  to  our  great  ad- 
ministrative board  is  not  merely  unwise,  it  is  a dangerous  departure 
from  the  true  course  of  constitutional  government  and  democratic 
control  of  public  expenditures. 

Various  investigations  prior  to' 1898  in  nearly  each  case  developed 
the  fact  that  the  authorities  of  the  institutions  were  far  from  scrupu- 
lous in  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  other  than  those  specified  by  law 
and  they  were  not  averse  to  using  balances  for  any  purpose  deemed 
urgent.  The  practice  was  productive  of  many  evils  not  the  least  of 
which  was  disrespect  for  legislative  directions  as  to  the  purposes  and 
plans  for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  it  must  be  obvious 
that  such  was  necessarily  the  result  of  such  a practice.  Now  while 
we  make  it  legal  and  proper  to  thus  use  balances  do  we  act  wisely  in 
giving  officials  absolute  and  perpetual  power  to  dispose  of  the  balances 
as  they  may  see  fit?  It  seems  to  me  very  questionable.  We  must  not 
let  the  brilliant  success  of  our  Board  of  Control  and  the  present 
widespread  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the 
Board  blind  us  to  the  dangers  that  result  from  placing  all  sorts  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  administrative  agents  with  little  or  no  restric- 
tion thereon. 

Those  representing  the  institutions  will  contend  that  to  cut  off 
all  balances  of  the  support  funds  at  the  end  of  a biennial  period 
would  not  encourage  economy,  that  it  would  not  permit  them  to  fol- 
low their  present  method  of  expending  only  so  much  each  month  as 
is  actually  needed,  but  would  rather  induce  unnecessary  or  more 
generous  outlays.  Further  they  contend  strenuously  that  the  institu- 
tions might  be  embarrassed  in  the  first  months  of  the  ensuing  period 

*The  data  upon  which  the  above  sketch,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
disposition  of  unexpended  balances  under  the  present  statutes,  is 
based,  consists  of  the  letter  of  the  Treasurer  of  State,  Mr.  John 
Herriott,  to  the  Attorney  General  Mr.  Milton  Remley  under  date  of 
Dec.  23,  1899,  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  Control,  by  Judge  L.  G. 
Kinne,to  the  Treasurer  of  State,  dated  Feb.  17,  1900,  the  letter  of  the 
Treasurer  of  State  to  the  Board  of  Control,  dated  Feb.  19,  the  draft 
of  the  Bill  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol by  Judge  Kinne,  dated  March  20,  1900,  to  Hon.  Warren  Garst,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  None  of  the 
foregoing  have  ever  appeared  in  print. 

It  was  not  for  a year  and  a half  afterwards  while  pursuing  his 
investigations  in  the  writing  of  this  study  that  the  writer  discov* 
ed  that  the  provisions  which  he  had  included  in  the  bill  referred  to 
above  were  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  in  1870  and  in  1874  and 
now  govern  the  Treasury  Departments.  See  Holies  Financial  History 
of  the  United  States;  1861-1865,  pp  538-613. 
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if  prices  should  suddenly  go  up  or  by  reason  of  some  unforseen  con- 
tingeny  the  supplies  of  an  institution  should  be  cut  off. 

The  first  objection,  it  seems  to  me,  is  without  substance.  Two 
years  of  complete  control  over  balances  allows  ample  time  for  the 
exercise  of  wise  discretion  and  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  funds. 
If  authorities  can  not  or  will  not  be  as  economical  as  possible  or  to 
state  it  differently,  keep  down  expenses  to  the  lowest  level  compat- 
ible with  efficiency  in  a period  of  two  years,  they  can  not  or  will  not 
be  so  if  they  are  given  a longer  or  unlimited  control  over  the  disposal 
of  balances. 

The  second  objection  fails  to  consider,  (1)  that  for  two  years  in- 
stitutional authorities  can  only  use  up  to  the  limit  of  their  maxi- 
mum allowance  for  support  and  no  more,  and  they  can  draw  all  of 
this  at  any  time:(2)  that  if  on  account  of  failure  of  crops  or  of  a 
sudden  rise  in  prices  there  is  a prospect  of  a shortage  of  supplies  in 
the  first  months  following  the  termination  of  the  appropriation  period 
they  can  make  larger  purchases  in  anticipation  of  such  a contingency 
in  the  closing  month  of  the  expiring  period:  (3)  that  the  legislature 
is  in  session  at  the  time  and  if  the  prospective  embarrassment  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  that  body  provision  can  be  made  for 
meeting  it:  and  (4)  that  the  Code  provides  (sec.  186)  for  the  incurring 
of  an  indebtedness  by  the  authorities  of  our  institutions  when  the 
support  funds  are  insufficient  and  the  inmates  are  in  immanent  danger 
of  suffering  in  consequence.  It  is  not  possible  under  the  plan  here 
urged  for  the  institutions  to  suffer  any  embarrassment  to  which  they 
are  not  subjected  under  our  present  method  of  unlimited  adminis- 
trative control  of  unused  balances. 

With  respect  to  balances  of  extraordinary  appropriations,  if  not 
used  within  four  years  from  the  date  available,  they  ought  on  gener- 
al principles  to  be  charged  off  the  books  of  the  state.  The  legislature 
should  not  for  reasons  apparent,  sanction  appropriations  the  need  for 
which  is  not  immediate,  that  is  within  at  least  two  years.  Circum- 
stances may  interfere  so  as  to  render  impracticable  or  unwise  their 
expenditure  but  if  four  years  elapse  before  use  is  made  of  the  grant 
it  is  manifest  that  the  appropriation  should  not  have  been  made. 
Where  they  are  charged  off  and  the  object  is  deemed  important  or 
urgent  they  can  easily  be  re-appropriated.  But  it  is  assuredly  not 
conducive  to  careful  appropriations  and  lucid  budget  estimates  to  let 
balances  of  useless  funds  pile  up  to  the  obstruction  of  clear  statements 
and  the  confusion  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  not  familiar  with 
previous  legislation. 

There  should  be  the  same  clear  cut  periods  and  sharp  separation  of 
the  appropriations  of  such  periods  in  dealing  with  the  state’s  finance 
that  prevail  in  the  financial  practice  of  our  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions. The  state’s  business  and  bookeeping  should  be  brought  square 
to  a base  line,  so  to  speak,  every  year  or  so,  and  a fresh  start  and  a 
new  balance  sheet  taken  so  that  til  concerned,  the  administration  and 
the  tax  paying  public  as  wei  as  the  legislature,  may  know  exactly  the 
precise  condition  of  all  funds  ^ td  the  prospects  for  income  and  outgo 
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or  the  period  taken,  and  this  is  not  assured  when  the  legisalture 
permits  balances  to  cumber  the  state’s  ledgers  year  in  an  year  out. 
Under  most,  if  not  all,  constitutional  governments  e?ccr]it  the  Ameri- 
can states  the  fiscal  period  is  only  for  one  year*.  The  books  are 
closed,  the  balances  in  due  course  are  charged  olf,  and  if  needed 
again  they  are  reappropriated.  This  is  the  practice  of  our  national 
government  and  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  advisability  of  permanent 
ppropriations  the  legsilature  snould  review  thoroughly  and  in  detail 
the  state’s  expenditures  at  each  regular  legislative  session.  It 
should  know  not  only  what  has  been  spent  but  exactly  what  may 
thereafter  be  expended  under  existing  appropriations.  Now  there 
is  nothing  that  is  so  likely  to  be  over  looked,  or  if  noticed  their  import- 
ance underrated,  as  unexpended  balances.  The  estimates  may  be 
seriously  perverted  by  their  presence.  If  they  are  reckoned  as  prob- 
able expenditures  and  are  not  drawn  for  a great  length  of  time  they 
may  bring  about  a large  surplus  in  the  treasury.  On  the  other  band  if 
they  are  not  included  in  the  estimates  the  treasury  may  be  embarrassed 
by  demands  for  their  disbursement  at  times  when  fund  are  low.  But 
of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  legislature  in  giving  over 
such  permanent  control  to  administrative  officers  increases  the  op- 
portunity for  laxity  in  making  appropriations.  When  we  permit  a 
board  to  use  an  unexpended  balance  for  another  purpose  or  object  we 
in  effect  increase  the  appropriation  for  the  second  object  or  we  may 
make  a new  one  outright.  It  may  happen,  as  it  has  frequently  in 
our  congressional  finance,  that  the  legislature  will  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  a grant  is  only  for  a certian  sum  as  set  out  in  a proposed 
act  when  in  fact  there  may  be  two  or  three  times  the  amount  author- 
izzed  because  sundry  miscelaneous  balances  may  be  bunched  and  also 
used  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  object.  Such  elasticity  in  leg- 
slative  provisions  does  not  encourage  legislative  responsibility  for 
expenditures  or  secure  greater  administrative  care  and  accounability 
in  the  application  of  public  funds. 

The  experience  of  American  states  has  very  generally  tended  to 
biennial  fiscal  periods  as  well  as  biennial  legislative  and  administra- 
tive terms,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  under  present  conditions 
and  tendencies  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  preferable  to 
annual. 


*Speaking  of  the  length  of  fiscal  periods  Professor  Bastable  uses  the 
following  language : 

“Some  of  the  smaller  German  States  have  biennial  or  even  (as  in 
Hesse)  triennial  budgets,  an  impossible  system  in  any  country  with 
active  constitutional  life,  and  one  which  will  be  adandoned  as  the 
popular  element  becomes  stronger.  ’’ 
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Institutional  Expenditures  in  tHe 
State  Budgets  of  Iowa. 


By  Frank  I.  Herriott. 

(Continued  from  October.) 

PART  IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPERVISION  AND  AUDIT  OP  INSTITU- 
TIONAL EXPENDITURES. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  authorize  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  institutions,  raise  funds  and  make  appropriations  thereof  for 
such  purposes.  Universal  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary 
that  we  ascertain  whether  or  not  those,  to  whom  it  is  appointed  to 
realize  the  objects  of  the  laws  and  the  grants  comply  with  the  legis- 
lative directions  in  making  use  of  the  funds  alloted  to  them.  Not  to 
do  so  regularly  and  systematically  both  permits  and  encourages  misuse 
of  public  revenues  and  the  perversion  of  public  functions  to  private  or 
other  improper  uses.  Administrative  supervision  and  audit  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  state’s  agents  is  essential  to  a sound  system 
of  state  finance. 

The  development  of  such  a system  of  supervision  and  audit  in  Iowa 
for  the  state  institutions  was  of  slow  and  uneven  growth.  For  the 
institutions  as  a whole  there  never  has  been  any  central  control  or 
continuous  and  effective  system  of  audit  of  the  expenditures  for  them. 
Since  the  act  of  1898,  creating  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  charitable, 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions  a system  has  been  enforced  that  is 
constant,  thoroughgoing  and  centralized,  under  which  complete  account- 
ability is  clearly  and  readily  secured  in  the  adminstration  of  all  the 
institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

Iowa  has  experimented  with  all  sorts  of  methods  for  administering 
the  affairs  of  her  institutions.  One  man  power  has  been  tried  with 
some;  the  Trustee  system  with  others,  and  finally  the  Central  Board. 
For  the  most  part  the  system  of  separate  supervising  boards  for  each 
institution  has  prevailed. 

I.— THE  SYSTEM  IN  GENERAL  BEFORE  1898. 

These  boards  were  variously  designated.  Those  first  appointed  to 
found  and  construct  an  institution  were  generally  called  Commis- 
sioners. Later  we  find  them  described  as  Inspectors,  Overseers,  Direc- 
tors, Curators,  Regents  and  Trustees.  The  latter  term  was  the  most 
frequent.  They  were  appointed  in  various  ways,  some  by  the  governor. 
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some  by  the  legislature,  some  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  some  by  statutory  provisions  as  in  the  case  of  the  State 
Library,  and  some  by  the  members  of  the  society  formed  to  maintain 
the  institution  as  in  the  case  of  .the  Agricultural  Society. 

A a rule  the  members  of  these  Boards  were  chosen  from  the  State 
at  large;  but  those  for  the  University  and  the  Agricultural  College,  and 
the  ‘'Department  of  Agriculture”  w^ere  selected  from  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Politics,  however,  generally  brought  about  a distribution  of  the 
appointments  according  to  geographical  location.  In  some  cases  the 
minority  party  had  to  be  represented  in  the  make-up  of  the  boards. 
There  was  invariably  one  member  known  as  the  ‘‘local  trustee”  a resi- 
dent of  the  town  or  community  in  which  the  institution  was  situated. 
The  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  Auditor  of  State  by  virtue  of  their  offices  were  luem- 
bers  of  some  of  the  boards.  The  membership  ranged  from  three  to 
eighteen.  The  members  of  nearly  all  boards  received  under  the  Code, 
of  1897,  four  dollars  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses,  but  they  could 
not  receive  compensation  for  to  exceed  thirty  days  in  each  year.  (Sec. 
2618.) 

These  boards  were  required  to  meet  at  least  once  yearly,  and  gen- 
erally quarterly,  to  consider  and  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tions. They  were  given  the  entire  responsibility  for  their  management. 
Each  board  enacted  its  own  rules  and  regulations.  There  was  little  or 
no  co-operation  or  co-ordination  in  work  or  methods  among  the  boards 
previous  to  1898.  With  the  exception  of  the  penitentiaries  the  trustees 
appointed  the  officers  of  the  Boards  and  the  heads  of  Institutions — 
the  latter  as  a rule  appointed  their  subordinates  and  hired  all  em- 
ployes subject  sometimes  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  the  boards  fixed  the  salary  schedules.  The  members  of 
the  boards  were  expressly  prohibited  under  penalties  for  violation  from 
being  interested  in  contracts. 

, The  Trustees  generally  appointed  the  Treasurer  or  Financial  Officer 
of  the  institutions.  In  the  earlier  years  he  was  usually  a member  of 
the  board,  but  the  relationship  led  to  misuse  and  the  law  was  changed 
and  th'at  official  was  chosen  from  outside  its  membership.  The  funds 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  were  drawn  from  the  state  treasury 
usually  on  requisitions  of  such  local  treasurers  when  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  and  sometimes  by  one  or  two  of  the  trustees,  which 
requisitions  were  mostly  presented  to  the  Auditor  of  State  and  first 
audited  and  allowed  by  him  before  a warrant  was  drawn  on  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  amount.  In  general  the  boards  were  at  liberty  to 
devise  their  own  system  of  accounts  and  auditing  and  the  times  for 
examining  into  the  financial  transactions,  but  in  some  instances  the 
procedure  was  prescribed  in  the  statutes.  At  least  once  annually  the 
Trustees  were  required  to  examine  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the 
Treasurers  and  to  make  a detailed  report  sometimes  to  the  legislature 
and  sometimes  to  the  governor;  in  a few  cases  annually,  but  as  a rule 
biennially.  At  all  times  the  governor  was  empowered  to  make  or  to 
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'Order  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  an  institution  when  he  deemed 
it  proper. 

The  foregoing  gives  in  brief  the  administrative  system  in  force  in 
Iowa  prior  to  the  act  of  1898.  But  there  were  many  divergent  methods 
and  schemes  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  legislature  from  time  to  time 
in  providing  for  the  institutions,  some  of  which  we  may  notice. 

(a) — Penitentiaries. 

Of  all  Iowa’s  institutions  the  penitentiaries  have  given  the  legis- 
lature the  most  concern,  not  only  in  devising  effective  methods  for 
their  management,  but  in  securing  economical  and  proper  employment 
of  the  funds.  The  various  plans  pursued  have  differed  radically.  In 
1838,  when  the  first  prison  was  established,  the  legislature  placed  it  in 
charge  of  three  Directors,  whom  it  elected,  who  devoted  all  of  their 
time  to  supervising  its  erection  and  the  government  of  the  prisoners. 
But  the  directors  were  required  to  appoint  a Superintendent  who  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  who  drew  the  m.oney 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  such  use  in  the  territory.  The  directors  had 
to  inspect  his  accounts  as  often  as  once  a month  and  quarterly  they 
were  required  to  settle  with  him  and  transmit  a copy  of  their  report 
to  the  Governor.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  prison  structures  the 
Directors  appointed  a Warden  who  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  prison,  appointing  his  sub-ordinates.  (Laws  1838 — 39,  Act  of  Jan. 
25,  1839).  Mismanagement  and  more  or  less  corruption  resulted  from  the 
divfilcd  responsibility  as  was  noted  in  a previous  section  of  this  study; 
legislative  investigations  were  frequent. 

In  1847,  when  bonds  were  sold  to  make  the  penitentiary  “efficient,” 
an  Agent  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  take  charge  of  the  ex- 
pendit^ires  o':  the  proceeds.  He  was  answerable  to  the  Assembly  alone 
and  no  special  provision  was  made  for  auditing  his  accounts  (Ch.  CL, 
1st  G.  A.)  The  next  Assembly  again  borrowed  from  the  school  fund 
to  erect  buildings  and  a Superintendent  was  appointed  to  supervise 
the  work.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  received,  passe/ 
upon  and  allowed  his  requisitions,  disbursing  the  money  direct  to  th<^ 
prison  superintendent.  (Ch.  70,  2nd  G.  A.)  The  Code  of  1851  created  a 
Board  of  Inspectors  who  took  the  place  of  the  former  Directors,  the 
Warden  continued  to  be  the  disbursing  and  managing  officer.  The  early 
provisions  respecting  the  examinations  of  the  accounts  and  reporting 
to  the  Governor  were  continued.  (Ch.  187).  The  Assembly,  in  1855, 
authorized  the  Warden  to  draw  all  money  from  the  State  Treasury  on 
his  own  order  except  for  buildings  when  the  approval  of  the  Inspectors 
was  required  (Ch.  96,  5th  G.  A.)  In  1857,  the  Inspectors  w'ere  directed 
to  emiploy  one  of  their  number  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
building  at  $2.50  per  diem.  (Ch.  37,  6th  G.  A.)  In  1860,  the  method  of 
administration  was  revolutionized.  The  Board  of  Inspectors  was  abol- 
ished, (although  the  Revision  of  1860  may  be  said  to  leave  us  in  some 
doubt),  and  the  Warden  given  entire  control,  being  made  manager,  over- 
seer and  the  financial  and  lisbursing  ofCcer  fcr  the  institution.  The 
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Warden  was  elected  biennially  by  the  Legislature.  He  was  required  to 
render  monthly  to  the  Governor  or  his  agent  a detailed  account  of  all 
his  transactions  and  the  condition  of  his  funds  and  a report  covering 
the  two  years  just  before  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  directed  to  make  quarterly  examinations  of  the  institution 
In  person  or  through  an  agent.  (Ch.  247,  Art.  5).  This  system  continued 
practically  unchanged  up  to  1898. 

The  management  of  the  Reform  Schools  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  Board  of  five  Trustees.  There  were  no  special  provisions  respect- 
ing the  audit  of  accounts.  At  least  once  a month  one  member  of 
the  Board  had  to  inspect  the  institutions  in  all  of  their  various  depart- 
ments and  examine  the  financial  transaction  of  the  Treasurer.  (Code 
of  ’73,  Secs.  1643-51).  They  reported  biennially,  first  to  the  Legislature 
and  afterwards  to  the  Governor. 

(b) — The  Charitable  Institutions. 

When  the  first  insane  asylum  was  authorized  the  Commissioners 
could  draw  the  funds  at  any  time  by  filing  their  requisition  with  the 
Auditor  of  State.  In  1858  they  had  to  file  with  that  officer  copies  of  all 
vouchers  showing  their  actual  expenditures  or  obligations  before  he 
could  issue  his  warrant.  (Ch.  23,  7th  G.  ,A.)  When  the  institution  was 
ready  for  occupancy  the  Trustees  appointed  the  Superintendent;  the 
latter  chose  the  Steward  who  acted  as  the  Treasurer,  but  his  requisi- 
tions on  the  State  Auditor  had  to  be  approved  by  two  of  the  Trustees 
and  the  Superintendent.  (Ch.  141,  7th  G.  A.)  At  first  the  salaries  of 
the  principal  officers  were  fixed  by  law,  but  under  the  Code  of  ’73  the 
Trustees  determined  them.  Under  the  Code  of  ’97  the  salary  cf  the 
superintendents  was  fixed  at  $3,000.  The  Trustees  had  to  meet  quar- 
terly and  make  a settlement  with  the  Steward  for  all  money  paid  out 
and  account  for  the  the  supplies;  this  settlement  had  to  be  in  open 
session  with  all  the  members — it  could  not  be  delegated  to  a Commit- 
tee. (C.  ’73,  1392).  In  1872,  the  legislature  directed  that  the  Governor 
appoint  a “Visiting  Committee’’  of  three,  one  to  be  a woman,  to  visit 
the  insane  hospitals  at  discretion  (but  one  of  the  members  at  least  once 
a month)  to  examine  the  institutons  as  to  the  care  given  patients,  to 
hear  complaints,  take  testimony,  and  if  necessary  discharge  employes 
and  report  annually  to  the  Governor  as  to  their  findings.  This  Com- 
mittee had  no  powers  respecting  the  financial  affairs  of  the  institutions 
(Ch.  91,  14th  G.  A.)  All  of  these  provisions  remained  substantially  the 
same  until  1898,  with  the  exception  that  in  1873  the  Code  provided  for  a 
Treasurer  who  took  the  most  of  the  financial  duties  of  the  Steward, 
They  applied  to  the  other  hospitals  as  they  were  established. 

The  provisions  relative  to  the  other  charitable  institutions  in  the 
main,  conformed  to  the  general  outline  already  given;  but  here  and 
there  various  divergences  are  to  be  observed.  The  Blind  Asylum,  as  it 
was  first  called,  in  1855,  had  a Board  of  Overseers,  while  the  next  Legisla- 
ture called  the  Board  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institution,  a Board  of 
Trustees.  'The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction  were  members  of  both  boards,  but  after  some  years 
they  were  not  included.  The  number  of  the  Boards  averaged  about  six 
under  the  Code  of  ’73,  and  one  to  two  less  under  the  Code  of  ’97.  For 
the  Orphans’  Home,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Industrial 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  the 
number  for  each  under  the  latter  Code  was  only  three.  The  Soldiers’ 
Home  had  five.  All  were  legislative  appointments  but  the  latter  which 
were  made  by  the  governor.  In  1857,  1858  and  1860  the  Treasurer  of  State 
appears  to  have  been  given  the  sole  authority  to  pass  upon  the  requisi- 
tions for  funds  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  on  his  own 
approval  thereof  the  same  official  disbursed  the  money  direct  to  the 
local  Treasurer.  (Ch.  52,  6th  G.  A.,  Ch.  137,  7th  G.  A.,  and  Ch.  32,  8th 
G.  A.)  In  1868  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Auditor  of  State  to  issue 
warrants  for  the  Orphans’  Home  and  the  College  for  the  Blind  on 
orders  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  instead  of  by 
the  entire  Board.  But  in  1870,  all  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  were  required  to  sign  the  orders.  The  provisions  conrinued 
to  vary  under  succeeding  laws  and  codes.  Thus  in  the  code  of  ’97  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  manner  of  drawing  funds  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  institution:  for  the  Blind  funds  were  drawable  on  the  order 
of  the  Trustees;  while  for  the  Orphans’  Home  the  sworn  statement  of 
the  Superintendent  alone  sufficed  to  secure  the  Auditor’s  warrant. 
There  were  no  special  provisions  for  auditing  accounts  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Orphans’  Home  ; there  the  County  Recorder  was  required 
in  conjunction  with  the  resident  Trustee  to  make  a quarterly  settle- 
ment with  the  Superintendent.  (Code  ’73,  1624  and  Code  ’97,  2684.) 

(c) — The  Educational  Institutions. 

The  systems  for  supervising  the  affairs  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions present  many  variations  from  the  general  plan,  more  than  any 
other  class.  From  1846  to  1870  the  University  was  governed  by  a Board 
of  Trustees;  since  1870  by  a Board  of  Regents.  Before  1860  they  were 
chosen  by  the  Legislature;  from  1860  to  1870  by  the  Board  of  Education; 
since  the  latter  date  by  the  Legislature.  During  the  respective  periods 
the  number  of  the  Board  was  twelve,  seven,  and  the  number  of  our 
Congressional  delegation,  as  that  has  varied.  Under  the  Act  of 
1858  (Ch.  52)  the  head  of  the  University,  then  known  as  the  Chancellor, 
was  also  President  of  the  Board  ; and  he  so  officiated  until  1870,  when 
the  Governor  was  made  the  President  of  the  Board.  In  1886  the  President 
of  the  University  was  excluded  from  membership.  (Ch.  181,  21st  G.  A.) 
The  Board  set  its  own  time  for  meeting.  Since  1870  the  Board  has  been 
required  to  appoint  an  executive  committee  to  audit  all  claims,  whose 
chairman  had  to  approve  all  bills  allowed  and  sign  all  orders  on  the 
Treasurer.  The  law  did  not  limit  this  Committee  to  members  of  the 
Board,  but  the  Code  of  1897  so  restricted  it.  Money  was  drawn  from 
the  State  Treasury  on  orders  of  the  Board.  Prom  1846  to  1855  the  Treas- 
urer of  State  acted  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Univer.sity  not  only  receiving 
and  disbursing  the  funds  but  lending  the  endowment  fund.  Some 
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mismanagement  and  serious  differences  between  bim  and  the  trustees^ 
lead  to  his  being  relieved  and  thenceforth  the  Treasurer  was  elected 
by  the  Board.  The  Board  also  appointed  a Secretary  who  kept  a sep- 
arate set  of  books  and  acted  as  check  on  the  Treasuier.  The  latter 
could  pay  no  orders  of  the  executve  committee  unless  countersigned  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Board  first  made  its  biennial  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture; and  then  to  the  Board  of  Education  - from  1870  to  1888  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  President  now  makes  his 
report  to  the  Regents  by  October  1,  preceding  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Board  thereupon  makes  its  report  to  the  Governor.  The 
State  Historical  Society  which  is  in  a way  an  adjunct  of  the  University,, 
has  a Board  of  Curators  in  charge,  eighteen  in  number,  nine  being  se- 
lected from  members  of  the  society  and  nine  being  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  The  officers  serve  without  compensation  and  the  Board  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  reports  biennially  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  administration  of  the  Agricultural  College  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  University.  The  Board  of  Trustees  at  first  consisted 
of  the  Governor,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
eleven  others,  chosen  as  follows:  prior  to  a vacancy  the  county  agri- 
cultural societies  nominated  men  whom  they  deemed  desirable  Trustees- 
and  from  these  the  Legislature  chose  the  necessary  number.  The 
President  of  the  College  appointed  by  the  Trustees  was  chairman  of 
the  Board.  Its  Secretary  was  a member  of  the  Board,  but  he  was- 
designated  by  the  Governor  and  he  kept  his  office  at  the  capitol  dn 
Des  Moines,  which  office  was  considered  chiefly  as  a bureau  of  infor- 
mation and  for  the  collection  of  statistical  data  respecting  agriculture 
and  allied  subjects.  The  Treasurer  was  elected  from  outside  the  Board 
and  by  the  Trustees.  (Ch.  91,  7th  G.  A.)  These  arrangements  were  in 
force  until  1874,  when  they  were  abrogated  by  the  Code  of  ’73.  The 
President,  Secretary,  Governor  and  the  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  were  excluded  from  membership  on  the  Board.  The  Board  ap- 
pointed both  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  who  kept  separate  sets  of 
books,  showing  all  the  financial  transactions  of  the  institution.  The 
President  and  Secretary  were  made  a Board  of  Audit,  no  bills  could  be 
paid  without  their  endorsement,  unless  so  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  they  were  required  to  examine  the  Treasurer’s  books 
monthly.  Besides  the  local  Treasurer  the  Treasurer  of  State  also  acted 
as  Treasurer  of  the  College,  having  charge  of  the  Endowment  Fund  and 
Interest  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  keeping  all  of  the  bonds  and 
securities  pertaining  thereto  in  the  Treasury  vault  at  Des  Moines.  This 
scheme  of  administration  has  remained  unchanged. 

The  administrative  supervision  and  control  of  the  Normal  School 
has  never  differed  materially  from  the  general  plan.  The  Board  , has 
consisted  of  six  members  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
to  whom  the  Board  reported  biennially  until  the  recodiflcation  of  1897, 
since  when  they  have  reported  to  the  governor.  They  meet  annually. 
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(d) — Various  Institutions. 

The  provisions  governing  the  various  other  institutions  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  The  supervisory  board  of  the  Geological  Survey  is 
made  up  of  the  Governor,  Auditor  of  State,  the  Presidents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Agricultural  College,  and  Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Board  appoints  the  Geologist  and  his  assistants  and  examines  and 
allows  all  bills.  The  Auditor  of  State  issues  warrants  on  the  appro- 
priations on  their  orders.  The  Trustees  of  the  State  Library  and  the 
Historical  Library  are  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Undei  prior 
acts  the  Librarian  of  the  State  Library  drew  the  appropriatons  on  his 
own  requisition;  while  the  Curator  of  the  Historical  Library  was  re- 
quired to  submit  his  requisitions  to  the  Executive  Council  for  audit 
and  approval.  Under  the  act  of  1900  consolidating  the  libraries  the  ap- 
propriations are  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees,  the 
Librarian  first  submitting  his  proposed  purchases  to  them  for  approval 
and  thereafter  the  bills  rendered  therefor.  (Ch.  114,  28th  G.  A.)  The 
controlling  Board  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has  varied  some- 
what in  its  makeup.  Under  the  Revision  of  1860,  it  consisted  of  the 
President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  ten  Directors.  The 
state  appropriation  was  drawn  by  the  President  whenever  he  deemed 
the  “interests”  of  the  Society  required,  and  in  whatever  amounts  he 
thought  advisable.  There  was  no  particular  provision  for  auditing 
accounts.  The  law  remained  unaltered  practically  until  1897,  when  the 
number  of  Directors  was  reduced  to  five  and  a “Finance  Committee” 
was  authorized.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  executive  coun- 
cil just  prior  to  the  annual  meeting;  no  director  or  officer  could  be  a 
mejnber.  It  passed  upon  all  the  financial  transactions  and  reported  to 
the  Governor.  (Code  ’97,  Sec.  1656.)  In  1900,  the  Society  was  brought 
within  the  newly  created  “Department  of  Agriculture.”  Its  affairs  are 
now  under  a “State  Board  of  Agriculture,”  composed  of  the  Governor, 
the  President  of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner, 
and  the  State  Veterinarian,  the  regular  officers  and  directors,  chosen 
one  from  each  Congressional  district.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasurer.  The  state  appropriation 
is  disbursed  only  on  orders  of  the  “Department”  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary.  The  Finance  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  as  under  the  Code  of  ’97.  (Ch.  58,  28th  G.  A.) 

DUTIES  OF  STATE  OFFICIALS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

We  have  seen  that  various  prominent  state  officials  have  been  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  administrative  boards.  But  in  addition  the  Legis- 
lature frequently,  as  has  been  partially  shown,  enacted  that  certain 
ones  should  also  in  their  particular  official  capacity,  sometimes  separ- 
ately, sometimes  jointly,  with  others,  act  as  checks  on  the  boards  or 
officers  of  the  institutions. 

The  Treasurer  of  State  besides  being  the  financial  officer  for  the 
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University  and  in  part  for  the  Agricultural  College,  in  some  instances 
noted  passed  upon  the  requisitions  for  the  appropriations.  This  work 
however  was  properly  the  province  of  the  Auditor  of  State.  In  1868  he 
was  authorized  to  demand  any  form  of  statement  from  the  Warden 
of  the  penitentiary  before  drawing  his  warrant  for  appropriations.  (Ch. 
69,  12th  G.  A.)  In  general  he  had  by  virtue  of  his  office  the  authority 
to  demand,  and  the  law  contemplated,  that  he  require  explicit  state- 
ments from  applicants  for  appropriations  before  issuing  his  warrant  on 
the  Treasurer  of  State;  at  least  this  was  fully  implied  in  the  act  of  1890 
restricting  the  drawings  of  institution  funds  to  such  amounts  only  as 
were  needed  within  thirty  days. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  bonds  of  the  officers  of  the  institutions  had 
to  be  approved  by  some  one  of  the  state  officials.  The  act  of  1858  rela- 
tive to  the  University  required  the  approval  of  the  Treasurer’s  bond  by 
the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State;  but  in  1870  the  Auditor  and  Sec- 
retary had  to  approve,  while  under  the  present  Code  the  Secretary  alone 
approves.  The  Secretary  of  State  further  passed  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  the  official  bonds  for  the  Agricultural  College  and  Normal  School,  for 
the  Reform  Schools,  the  institutions  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  the  Feeble-Minded  and  for  the  State  Library.  Up  to  1898  the 
Governor  passed  upon  the  bond  of  the  Wardens  and  other  bonded 
officials  of  the  Penitentiaries.  The  Executive  Council  approved  the 
bonds  of  the  Treasurers  for  the  Insane  Hospitals,  for  the  Soldiers’  Home 
Trustees;  under  the  Code  of  ’73  the  Council  approved  the  bonds  of  the 
officials  of  the  Reform  Schools  and  the  Agricultural  College. 

More  detailed  duties  in  the  way  of  auditing  accounts  and  checking 
undue  expenditures  were  often  required  of  the  Governor.  The  requisi- 
tions for  the  Blind  Asylum  in  1860,  and  the  plans  for  the  buildings  of 
the  Agricultural  College  in  1864,  had  to  be  approved  by  him  before  the 
Auditor  could  issue  his  warrants.  Prom  1860  to  1898,  he  was  especially 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  penitentiaries,  being  required  to 
secure  monthly  reports  from  the  Wardens  as  to  all  of  their  transactions 
and  financial  condition  and  to  make  quarterly  investigations  of  the 
prisons  in  person  or  through  his  authorized  agent.  He  was  also  em- 
powered, when  the  contractors  employing  the  prison  labor  failed  to  pay 
the  Warden  the  contract  price  promptly  and  the  support  fund  ran 
short  in  consequence,  to  authorize  greater  drafts  on  the  appropriation 
up  to  the  maximum  allowed.  (Code  ’97,  Sec.  5718.) 

But  it  has  been  customary  to  delegate  much  more  to  the  Executive 
Council,  respecting  such  supervision  and  audit  than  to  any  one  official. 
Thus  in  1866  the  Census  Board,  as  it  was  then  called,  had  to  approve  the 
requisitions  of  the  Orphans’  Home,  and  in  1868  those  of  the  Warden  of 
the  prison.  Extensive  powers  were  bestow'ed  upon  the  Council  in  1876 
in  the  provisions  for  the  management  of  the  Anamosa  penitentiary. 
The  Warden  was  subject  almost  entirely  to  the.  directions  of  the 
Council  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  in  the  employment  of  work- 
men and  in  the  purchase  of  materials.  The  Council  was  also  authorized 
to  classify  prisoners  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The  provisions  were 
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not  very  explicit,  but  ample  power  was  unquestionably  given  and  implied 
for  the  inauguration  of  a rational  system  for  the  separation  of  prison- 
ers according  to  age,  character  or  degrees  of  corrigibility  that  would 
have  worked  incalculable  good  in  our  p'rison  management;  but  little  or 
no  particular  advantage  was  taken  of  the  act  prior  to  1898.  (Ch.  40,  16th 
G.  A.)  By  the  Code  of  ’97  the  salary  schedules  of  the  Orphans’  Home 
had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Council.  (Sec.  2691).  The  Secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  College  must  report  annually  to  the  Council  and  as  much 
oftener  as  demanded  the  loans  made  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  In 
case  it  is  desired  to  invest  the  fund  in  bonds  or  stocks  the  Council  must 
approve  the  proposed  investments.  The  financial  agent  employed  by 
the  College  to  lend  the  fund  must  likewise  meet  the  approval  of  this 
body.  The  Council  as  we  have  seen  appoints  the  Financial  Committee 
to  inspect  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  contracts  for  the  sup- 
plies for  the  prisons  had  to  secure  its  approval  as  also  the  contracts 
lettng  out  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  to  manufacturers.  The  plans  of 
the  new  Historical  Library  were  referred  to  the  Council  as  a jury  of 
award.  When  the  support  funds  of  any  of  the  institutions  are  depleted 
and  the  inmates  are  in  peril  of  want  or  suffering  the  Council  can  sanc- 
tion a resort  to  borrowing  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  most  notable 
administrative  task  ever  devolved  on  this  body  was  the  provisions  in 
the  Code  of  ’97  requiring  it  to  devise  a system  of  bookkeeping  or  ac- 
counts for  all  the  state  institutions  and  to  make  annual  expert  examin- 
ations of  their  accounts  and  financial  transactions.  (Secs.  158-163). 
Nothing  was  done  pending  the  report  of  the  Healy  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Control  Act  partially  relieved  the  Council  of  all  of  this 
responsibility. 

II.— THE  PRACTICAL  WORKINGS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  PRIOR  TO  1898. 

Such  was  the  system  of  administration,  more  or  less  in  force,  in 
the  state  institutions  of  Iowa,  when  the  Legislature  convened  in  1898. 
So  far  as  the  practical  supervision  of  the  institutional  activities  and 
the  audit  and  control  of  the  expenditures  on  their  account  were  con- 
cerned the  system  was  characterized  chiefly  by  a plentiful  lack  of 
system.  No  two  classes  of  institutions  had  the  same  administration 
either  in  law  or  in  practice  and  there  was  but  little  uniformity  among 
institutions  of  the  same  class.  There  was  no  co-operation  among  the 
institutions  nor  any  provisions  for  co-ordinating  like  activities  so  as 
to  insure  economy  in  the  use  of  funds.  As  we  shall  see  later  when  con- 
sidering Legislative  control,  the  only  times  when  there  were  harmony  of 
action  and  co-operation  among  the  institution  authorities  were  on  the 
occasions  when  they“  pooled  their  interests”  and  combined  their  strength 
in  securing  appropriations  from  the  General  Assembly.  There  was  no 
systematic  and  continuous  supervision  of  the  institutions  as  a whole. 

The  only  official  who  had  the  right  and  power  to  enter,  examine, 
and  overhaul  the  affairs  of  each  and  all  of  them  was  the  Governor.  But 
while  some  Governors,  as  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  Jno.  H.  Gear  and  Wm. 
Larrabee,  gave  close  and  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  state  institutions,  which  at  best  was  incomplete 
and  irregular  because  of  their  many  other  duties,  the  attention  given  by 
most  Governors  w'as  intermittent  and  superficial.  In  recent  years 
governors  have  visited  the  institutions  but  seldom.,  in  some  instances 
but  once  or  twice  in  two  years,  and  then  not  for  purpose  of  inspection. 
(Healy  Report,  page  37).  The  authorities  were  often  informed  or  in 
some  w^ay  learned  beforehand  of  prospective  visits,  were  prepared  for 
examination,  and  entertained  the  chief  executive  right  royally  with 
the  not  unnatural  result  that  the  scrutiny  to  which  they  were  subjected 
was  not  overly  sharp.* ** 

With  the  exception  of  the  University  Board  the  Governor’s  attend- 
ance at  sessions  of  Boards  of  w'hich  he  w^as  a member  ex-officio,  was 
irregular  and,  then,  perfunctory.  Usually  there  was  something  espec- 
ially interesting  or  attractive  up  for  consideration;  or  he  was  especially 
urged  by  the  institution  authorities;  or  there  was  some  exciting  cause 
that  secured  his  attendance."  Under  the  Act  of  1838  (Ch.  160,  7th  G.  A..) 
or  Revision  of  1860,  Sections  46-49,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a commission  of  three  accountants  to  examine  annually  all 
executive  offices  of  the  state  and  report  to  him.;  and  institutions  came 
very  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  the  act;  but  aside 
from  certain  state  offices  no  governor  ever  complied  with  the  directions 
of  that  statute  in  any  respect  except  for  reported  misdoing,  holding  the 
statute  operative  only  when  there  w^as  cause  for  suspicion.  Such  was 
Governor  S.  F.  Merrill’s  testimony  before  the  Rankin  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, (Report,  page  65).  When  the  laws  were  recodified  in  1873  those 
provisiopis  were  modified  so  that  they  corresponded  with  the  previous 
practice.  (Code  ’73,  Secs.  759--65  and  Code  ’97,  Secs.  1259-64). 

The  actual  supervision  of  the  several  institutions  as  a rule  naturally 
gravitated  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  members  of  each  board, 
usually  the  resident  members.  The  amount  and  character  of  their 
w’ork  varied  greatly,  some  performing  their  duties  constantly  and 
conscientiously  and  effectively,  other  not  so  doing.  Throughout  the 
institutions  there  was  m.ore  or  less  divided  responsibility  between  the 
trustees  and  the  heads  of  the  institutions;  all  of  which  produceil  con- 
fusion and  rendered  accountability  difficult,  if  not  im.practicable.  The 
results  could  not  be  other  than  more  or  less  unproductive,  costly  and 

*It  was  the  pi  ivilegre  of  the  writ'll*  in  1895  to  aceompany  the  Governor  and  official 
party  on  a tour  of  inspection  of  several  of  the  institutions.  He  probably  never  will 
forsret  the  splendid  enrertainment  extended  at  all  of  those  visited  but  particularly  at 
one.  Soon  after  reaching  the  latter  the  party  was  ushered  into  the  Superintendent’s 
private  dining  room  where  the  table  fairl.v  groaned  with  choice  cuts  of  meats  cooked 
par  excellence,  luscious  viands  and  fruits  out  of  season.  ( He  is  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  or  that  occasion  thatstrawbe  ries  were  ordered  from  Chicago  but  through 
some  mishap  were  carried  past  the  station  not  reaching  the  institution  until  after  our 
departure.)  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a surfeit  of  good  things  did  not  tend  to  put  a 
very  keen  edge  on  the  critical  faculties  of  any  of  the  visiting  party,  official  or  other. 

**The  following  extract  from  the  testimon.y  of  Governor  Carpenter  before  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  appoiuted  in  1873  to  investigate  the  defalcation  of  the  State  Treas- 
\irer  is  illustrative  of  the  point  made  above. 

“My  position  as  member  of  the  board  is  an  ex-officio  one.  Boards  of  other  institu- 
tions frequently  meet  at  the  same  time.  I perhaps  would  not  have  gone  to  this  one  if 
it  bad  not  been  for  the  knowledge  I had  of  Rankin’s  defalcation”  Rejjort  P.  7. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  inve.stigatiou  shows  that  Governor  Carpenter  was  one  of 
ffie  Governors  who  gave  the  institutions  his  earnest  and  careful  attention,  as  is 
artially  demonstrated  in  his  messages. 
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strongly  tending  towards  laxity  in  administration  which  leads  inevit- 
ably to  corruption;  and  the  searching  investigatron  instituted  in  1S97 
demonstrated  such  to  be  the  case  beyond  question.  Thus  the  comsmittee 
found  that  while  some  of  the  institutions,  notably  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  Orphans’  Home,  were  excellently  managed  as  regards  the 
supervision  and  audit  of  accounts,  the  strict  observance  of  statutory 
provisions  respecting  funds,  economy  in  their  use,  the  majority  of  them 
were  not  conducted  as  well  as  was  desirable.  Some^  excerpts  from  their 
report  may  be  given  to  illustrate  the  tendencies  of  the  decentralized 
system  formerly  in  force  in  this  state. 

Findings  of  the  Investigation  of  1897. 

* * * * there  is  no  uniform  method  in  the  purchasing 

of  supplies  for  subsistence  or  construction  purposes.  Different  grades 
and  qualities  of  supplies  are  consumed  in  hospitals  treating  the  same 
kind  of  patients  * * * Betterments,  permanent  improvements  and 
buildings  are  made  without  reference  to  the  economy  secured  in  the 
management  of  other  institutions.  These  practices  and  others  to  which 
the  report  refers  necesarily  induce  extravagance.  * * * Different 

funds  are  intermingled  in  violation  of  law.  Statutory  limitations  on 
expenditures  for  specific  purposes  are  not  observed,  or  is  compliance 
therewith  even  attempted  in  many  cases.  * * * At  many  places  there 
is  no  auditing  of  bills,  and  at  others  the  auditing  is  had  only  after  the 
bills  have  been  paid.  Institutions  of  the  same  kind  pay  different  >;a)aries 
for  like  services.”  (Pages  65-66).  Of  the  restrictions  of  the  statute  of 
1890  limiting  the  drawing  of  appropriations  to  amounts  needed  within 
thirty  days  they  declare  “this  act  has  not  been  observed  by  many  of 
the  state  institutions.”  (Page  13). 

Speaking  of  particular  institutions  the  committee  reported:  ‘‘The 
most  permanent  and  expensive  buildings  constructed  by  the  state  are 
found  here.  There  is  practically  no  system  of  accounting  for  the 
materials  bought  or  furnished.  * * * The  committee  could  find  no 
specifications  as  to  the  kind  or  amount  or  quality  of  any  particular 
material  for  construction.  * * * There  is  no  auditing  of  bills  except 

the  approval  of  the  architect.  * * * This  method  * * * blunts  all 
sense  of  responsibility  * * * and  has  existed  for  at  least  fifteen 
years.”  (Page  41).  Of  another  they  say:  ‘‘The  trustees  admitted  in 
their  examination  before  the  committee  that  in  auditing  the  bills  they 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  or  of  the  prices 
to  be  paid,  but  assume  such  purchases  were  made  and  were  proper  be- 
cause the  Superintendent  sent  the  blls.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
auditing  of  bills  in  this  manner  is  useless,  and  does  not  secure  the  ex- 
amination or  exercise  of  judgment  which  the  state  has  a right  to  expect. 
Orders  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  institution  are  required  to  be  signed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  President 
of  the  Board  has  signed  these  orders  in  blank,  and*  left  them  with  the 
Secretary  to  be  filled  out  and,  signed  by  him  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired.” (Pages  61-62).  ‘‘Nowhere,”  referring  to  the  method  cf  pro- 
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cedure  in  another,  “in  the  minutes  of  the  meetinj^s  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  we  found  any  reference  to  the  work  incident  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  appropriations  or  to  the  construction  of  the  improve- 
ments and  erections  contemplated  by  the  acts  granting  such  appro- 
priations. The  fact  is  that  the  Superintendent  is  given  charge  of  the 
work.  * * * Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Trustees  spend  but  a few  days 
at  most  at  the  hospital  they  do  not  give  to  the  work  the  time  necessary 
and  the  burden  therefore  falls  upon  the  Superintendent.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  work  of  the  Trustees  in  the  conduct  of  this  hospital 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  is  purely  advisory.”  (Pages  11-12). 

In  the  course  of  the  half  century  from  1848  to  1898  this  absence  of 
strict  accountability,  this  confuson  in  methods  and  procedure  and  gen- 
eral laxity  in  administration  resulted  in  not  a little  mismanagement  and 
waste  of  public  revenues  and  now’  and  then  in  serious  corruption.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  system  did  not  generate  some  of  the  colossal  steals 
that  have  disgraced  the  institutional  undertakings  of  so  many  of  our 
states;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  management  of  the  peniteniary, 
first  built,  there  w’as  no  widespread  or  deep-rooted  corruption  ever  un- 
earthed. Such  as  w^as  found  w’as  mostly  in  the  nature  of  petty  pickings 
and  pilferings  with  w’hich  not  alone  the  employees  and  heads  of  some 
of  the  institutions  were  sometimes  chargeable,  but  in  several  instances 
the  trustees. 

It  was  not  merely  in  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  the  institutions  that  the  lack  of  system  resulted  in  many 
undesirable  conditions  but  in  its  effect  upon  the  relacions  of  the  institu- 
tions to  the  Legislature.  Much  of  this  falls  properly  within  the  suc- 
ceeding division  of  this  study  in  w’hich  Legislative  supervision  and 
control  will  be  considered;  but  we  may  notice  here  some  of  the  admin- 
istrative results  that  had  an  important  influence  not  only  upon  their 
management  but  upon  their  relations  to  the  public  and  to  the  law- 
making body.  * 

The  Policy  of  Decentralization— Its  Causes  and  Consequences. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  state’s  history  the  Legislature  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  concentration  in  the  location  of  the  various  institu- 
tions as  they  w’ere  authorized.  The  penitentiary  located  at  Port  Madi- 
son w’as  established  in  1839,  before  the  territorial  government  was 
really  organized;  but  the  University,  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  w’ere  all  located  first  at  Iowa  City, 
then  the  capital  of  the  state.  There  w’as  much  in  this  original  policy 
of  the  Legislature  to  commend  in  the  w’ay  of  business  and  adminis- 
trative economies  thereby  rendered  possible;  but  the  exigencies  of  poli- 
tics soon  put  this  policy  to  naught  and  the  state  entered  upon  the 
practice  ever  since  follow'ed,  of  scattering  its  institutions  here  and  there 
about  the  state. 

The  causes  of  this  change  may  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase,  jealousy 
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of  the  capital  city  on  the  part  of  rival  towns  and  cities.  The  ambition 
of  every  thriving  community  to  attract  and  to  absorb  business  and 
other  institutions  and  undertakings  that  afford  local  gain  or  distinction 
has  as  its  counterpart  a keen  local  jealousy  of  every  rival  community 
that  achieves  success  in  securing  such  institutions.  Local  antipathies 
soon  began  to  manifest  themselves  against  Iowa  City  and  it  was  not 
long  before  a volume  of  adverse  sentiment  was  created  which  lead  to 
the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  concentration  of  the  state’s  institutions  at 
the  capital.  This  was  precipitated  by  the  controversies  and  animosities 
engendered  by  the  struggle  to  remove  the  capital  from  Iowa  City  to 
Des  Moines.  The  agitation  for  the  re-location  became  pronounced  and 
menacing  to  the  former  capital  about  1854.  When,  in  that  year  it  was 
conceded  that  there  was  need  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  and  the 
Legislature  was  asked  to  authorize  its  establishment,  the  partisans  of 
Iowa  City  not  unnaturally  offered  no  opposition  to  its  location  else- 
where, but  favored  it  so  as  to  placate  nearby  rivals  and  enlist  their 
support  in  her  struggle  against  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Des 
Moines.  The  Insane  Asylum  was  placed  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  capital 
nevertheless  was  removed  to  Des  Moines  and  the  movement  for  decen- 
tralization thus  begun  has  been  persisted  in  ever  since.  The  new  state 
constitution  of  1857  contained  a special  guarantee  of  permanency  in 
the  location  of  the  University  at  Iowa  City.  The  Agricultural  College 
was  located  at  Ames;  the  Blind  Asylum  was  soon  moved  to  Vinton;  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  transferred  to  Council  Bluffs.  So 
the  process  continued.  The  principle  of  distribution  is  mostly  that  of 
“geographical  location.”  Thus  the  insane  hospitals  are  located  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  state.  The  older,  eastern  half  of  the  state  has  more 
institutions  located  within  its  territory  than  the  western  half — a fact 
which  the  partisans  of  the  latter  are  prompt  to  insist  upon  when  a new 
institution  is  suggested. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  of  distribution  was  not  the  most  economical 
or  entirely  satisfactory  from  an  administrative  point  of  view.  There 
inheres  in  it  an  obvious  tendency  to  duplication  of  institutional  buildings 
and  work,  and  of  administrative  expenses.  This  is  very  apparent  in 
the  management  of  the  educational  institutions.  In  general  scope  and 
purpose  the  work  of  each  is  distinct  yet  in  large  measure  the  faculties 
of  each  teach  the  same  elementary  courses,  thus  duplicating  the  teach- 
ing work  of  the  other  two — all  of  which  could  be  done  just  as  thoroughly 
and  just  as  extensively  and  more  economically  in  the  aggregate  expense 
at  one  institution.  There  are  three  sets  of  administrative  boards, 
officials,  and  faculties  where  one  set  but  slightly  enlarged  would  and 
could  do  the  work.  Were  the  various  schools  all  within  one  locality 
and  under  one  corporate  management  the  educational  work  of  the  state 
could  be  much  more  easily  co-ordinated  and  more  effectively  promoted. 
The  same  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  various  Insane 
Hospitals,  to  the  Penal  Institutions,  and  to  the  schools  for  the  Dteaf 
and  Dumb  and  Blind.  The  establishment  of  the  Industrial  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Knoxville,  in  1888,  was  a notable  example  of  such  duplloa- 
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tion.  After  the  expenditure  of  about  $150,000  the  institution  was 
abandoned  in  1900. 

The  separation  of  the  institutions  by  wide  areas  and  the  decentral- 
ization in  their  management  were  productive  of  much  costly  confusion 
in  the  biennial  estimates  when  the  institutional  accounts  and  reports 
of  transactions  were  rendered  for  executive  and  legislative  considera- 
tion. Supervising  boards,  superintendents  and  subordinate  officers  to 
the  number  of  a score  or  more  each  made  reports  showing  in  greater 
or  less  detail  the  transactions  of  their  several  institutions,  their  con-* 
dition  and  needs.  In  many  cases  the  treasurer  or  steward,  the  secre- 
tary and  the  superintendent,  or  president,  would  make  reports,  each 
covering  somewhat  the  same  matters  but  presenting  them  in  different 
ways,  not  always  to  the  enlightenment,  and  often  to  the  obscuration 
of  those  not  familiar  with  institutional  affairs  and  the  course  of  legisla- 
tive grants.  These  various  reports  for  each  institution  were  filed  with 
the  Governor  or  with  some  other  official  at  different  times.  They  were 
bound  in  separate  covers,  always  in  pamphlet  form.  It  was  not  always 
certain  by  any  m^eans  that  all  of  the  reports  would  be  printed  and  bound 
in  time  for  use  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  (Gov.  S.  P.  Merrill’s 
Message  1870,  page  22,  and  Gov.  Jno.  H.  Gear’s,  1882,  page  54).  This 
collection  of  reports  or  pamphlets  thus  variously  composed  and  filed, 
and  irregularly  printed  did  not  tend  to  clearness  of  vision  in  popular 
discussion  nor  to  certainty  and  general  harmony  in  the  policies  of  the 
state.  Unless  the  governors  in  their  biennial  messages  gave  the  Legis- 
lature a synopsis  of  each  report,  and  classified  the  expenses  of  the 
several  institutions  and  summed  up  the  recommendations  of  the  gov- 
erning boards  the  people’s  representatives  had  to  flounder  about  among 
the  reports  and  make  such  compilations  for  themselves,  a task  the 
average  member  was  seldom  inclined  to  undertake.  * 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  separate  reports  and  the  absence  of  co- 
ordination in  the  financial  statements  and  recommendations  was  a 
general  failure  to  take  the  state’s  financial  condition  into  consideration 
in  the  appropriations  asked  for.  The  institution  authorities,  being 
concerned  solely  with  the  condition  and  needs  of  their  own  particular 
institutions,  and  possessing  no  more  than  the  current  information  re- 
specting the  state’s  finance  they  knew  little  as  to  the  real  nature  an'd 
amount  of  the  income  and  expense  accounts  of  the  state.  Those  at  one 
institution  did  not  know,  nor  was  it  practicable  for  them  to  ascertain, 
what  appropriations  would  be  urged  by  others  and  they  could  not  even 
approximate  the  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  desired  and  act 
accordingly.  They  therefore  asked  for  what  they  thought  they  needed, 
or  rather  for  what  they  considered  they  might  get,  a sum  as  a rule 
considerably  more  than  they  really  expected  to  get.  The  consequence 


’''The  inadequacy  of  administrative  reports  under  the  separate  boards  of  trustees 
as  a means  of  conveying  the  necessary  information  to  the  legislature  became  appar- 
ent to  Governor  S.  F.  Merrill  in  1871 ; for  he  asked  the  presiding  officers  of  the  institu- 
tions to  prepare  addresses  to  be  delivered  viva  voce  before  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  “during  the  ses'-ion  [of  1872]  upon  subjects  connected  with  their  various 
charges”  in  order  to  afford  a “better  opportiinity”  to  the  members  for  “obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  our  v;.’-;-u3  1-  sthrt-'ons.”  (Message,  1872,  p.  15.) 
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was  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the  recommendations  almost  always  ex- 
ceeded the  state’s  income  and  in  order  to  meet  them  the  state  taxes  had 
to  be  increased  or  other  expenses  of  the  budget  reduced  or  cut  out.  The 
extraordinary  appropriations  asked  for  by  the  institutions  in  1875 
amounted  to  $1,025,787,  just  double  the  available  revenue.  (Gov.  Car- 
penter’s Message,  1876,  pages  28-29).'  In  1891  they  urged  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,802,950,  three  times  the  amount  of  the  state’s  spare  funds 
during  the  ensuing  period.  (Governor  Boies’  Message,  1892,  page  5). 
Although  Governors  Merrill  and  Carpenter  indicated  that  they  appre- 
ciated the  inadequacy  of  the  various  reports  as  sources  of  information 
for  satisfactory  legislation.  Governor  Horace  Boies,  in  1892,  first  clearly 
pointed  out  and  emphasized  this  serious  defect  in  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  institutions  under  separate  boards  of  trustees.  (Mes- 
sage, 1892,  pages  5-6). 

The  scattering  of  the  institutions  had  other  noteworthy  results  that 
exerted  a very  material  influence  upon  their  administration.  Being  so 
much  sought  after  by  various  localities,  the  institutions  came  to  be 
regarded  by  the  people  of  the  communities  in  which  they  were  located 
rather  as  establishments  founded  for  their  particular  benefit,  the  oper- 
ations of  which  should  be  utilized  to  prom.ote  in  a somewhat  promiscuous 
fashion  local  trade,  than  as  state  institutions  to  be  managed  solely  on 
business  principles  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  at  large  regard- 
less of  the  immediate  interests  of  nearby  industries.  Thus  the  appro- 
priations, notwithstanding  express  prohibitions,  were  very  generally 
disbursed  from  the  State  Treasury  weeks  and  months  before  actually 
needed  and  deposited  in  local  banks  that  of  course  made  good  use  of 
such  idle  revenue.  (Healey  Report,  pages  14,  29),  The  bulk  of  the  sup- 
plies were  bought  of  the  local  merchants  who  considered  the  institution 
trade  as  peculiarly  their  own.  There  v/ere  some  attempts  made  to 
secure  the  purchase  of  supplies  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids;  the 
Code  of  1851  so  provided  for  the  penitentiary  (Sec.  Sl?l),  and  in  1862  the 
provision  was  applied  to  all  of  the  other  eleeymosinary  institutions. 
(Ch.  42,  9th  G.  A.)  In  later  enactments  the  latter  institutions  seem  to 
have  been  released  from  this  requirement  and  the  investigation  of  1898 
showed  that  in  but  few  w'ere  there  any  systematic  efforts  to  purchase  the 
ordinary  supplies  from  firms  outside  the  local  areas.  Growing  imme- 
diately out  of  this  feeling  of  local  proprietary  rights  in  the  financial 
outlays,  of  the  institutions  was  the  practice  of  holding  the  represent- 
atives and  senators  accountable  for  obtaining  due  legislative  considera- 
tion for  their  local  institutions;  in  most  instances  they  were  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  supposed  ability  to  safeguard  their  interests  and 
secure  the  desired  appropriations. 

An  incident  of  the  state  of  mind  just  outlined  w'as  the  growth  of 
more  or  less  rivalry  and  antagonism  among  the  institutions  with  respect 
to  legislative  appropriations.  Where  one  obtained  large  grants  it  was 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  This  was  usually  the  case 
whenever  the  Legislature  for  any  reason  limited  the  grand  total  of  the 
extraordinary  expenditures  to  be  authorized.  This  is  often  done  espec- 
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ially  during-  such  times  as  the  state  treasury  may  be  embarrassed.  For 
example  the  Assembly  in  1900  from  the  very  outset  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  would  not  be  permitted  to 
exceed  $1,300,000,  and  the  committees  rigidly  kept  all  allowances  down 
within  that  amount.  Whenever  such  is  the  case  the  institution  that 
manages  to  secure  generous  appropriations  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
others  and  this  necessary  antagonism  between  the  several  applicants 
for  funds  makes  the  contest  in  the  Assembly  keen  and  induces  sharp 
struggles  and  much  political  maneuvering  on  the  part  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

To  these  conditions  and  the  evils  directly  resulting  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  development  of  a peculiar  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature towards  the  institutions.  This  was  a manifestation  of  popular 
opposition  against  them  and  their  official  representatives — an  opposition 
based  upon  the  implied  assumption  that  the  interests  of  the  institutions 
were  opposed  or  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  public  or  the  state.  , 
Their  trustees  and  superintendents  were  regarded,  not  as  agents  of 
the  State  for  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  people  definitely  agreed 
upon  and  authorized  to  be  enforced  in  institutions  established  and 
maintained  by  the  State,  but  as  representatives  of  special  interests 
whose  wishes  and  proposals  had  necessarily  to  be  thwarted  or  curbed 
if  the  public  interests  were  to  be  protected  or  promoted.  The  members 
of  the  Legislature,  many  of  them,  came  to  the  capital  in  a suspicious 
state  of  mind,  prepared  to  stand  firm  against  what  were  designated  the 
institution  lobbyists,  against  their  log-rolling  and  combinations. 
The  representatives  of  the  institutions  themselves  acted  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Legislature  was  more  or  less  hostile  to  them  and 
therefore  that  body  had  to  be  w'atched  as  well  as  “worked”  and  due 
precautions  taken  to  circumvent  adverse  legislation.  The  Healy  Com- 
mittee, in  1898,  noted  this  distrust  and  antagonism: 

“There  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  the  proper  mutuality  of  spirit  or 
interest  between  the  different  institutions.  The  manner  in  which  ap- 
propriations are  procured  engenders  a reciprocal  distrust  between  the 
people’s  representatives  and  the  managements  of  the  institutions.  This 
creates  a disposition  in  many  instances  to  regard  the  Legislature  as  a 
hostile  body  from  which  no  assistance  can  be  expected  except  as  a 
result  of  personal  solicitation  and  by  the  disagreeable  practices  of  the 
lobby.”  (Page  66). 

In  a word,  the  policy  of  distribution  and  decentralization  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  institutions  encouraged  the  notion  that  they  have  an 
organic  existence  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  State;  that  they 
are  possessed  of  rights  independent  of  its  jurisdiction  and  their  repre- 
sentatives acting  at  times  aggressively  upon  this  view  gave  grounds 
for  the  popular  antagonism  that  in  consequence  made  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  suspicious  and  adversely  inclined  towards 
them.  So  far  as  concerns  the  institutions  now  under  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol this  popular  distrust  and  opposition,  since  the  act  of  1898  took 
effect,  has  almost  w’holly  disappeared.  This  change  in  public  sentiment 
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Is  due  entirely  to  the  revolution  in  the  method  of  their  administration 
effected  by  that  act.  They  are  now  managed  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  the  state  at  large  and  not  for  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  communities  wherein  they  may  be  situated.  Absolute  uni- 
formity in  methods  and  procedure  prevails  throughout  their  manage- 
ment, they  are  subject  to  constant  and  sharp  scrutiny  in  all  of  their 
operations  and  practically  all  of  their  financial  transactions  take  place 
through  the  State  Treasury.  They  have  become  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  State  Institutions. 

III.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ATTEMPTS  AT  REFORMING  THE  SYSTEM. 

When,  in  the  decade  following  the  Civil  War,  the  outlays  for  insti- 
tutions in  Iowa  began  to  absorb  more  than  half  of  the  expenses  of  the 
State  budget,  the  serious  defects  of  the  administrative  system  began 
to  attract  attention.  The  absence  of  system  in  the  methods  of  reporting 
their  transactions  and  condition,  the  need  of  co-operation  in  their  man- 
agement, and  the  necessity  for  central  supervision  and  audit  in  order 
to  insure  economy  as  well  as  efficiency  compelled  public  consideration 
because  of  the  immense  interests  involved  and  the  large  sums  of  revenue 
annually  expended  by  the  state  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  system  was  long  delayed.  The  growth  of 
public  sentiment  demanding  it  was  spasmodic.  State  officials  gener- 
ally after  a little  experience  perceived  the  nature  of  the  evils  present  in 
the  conduct  of  the  institutions  and  they  urged  various  measures  with  a 
view  to  their  removal,  the  most  of  their  suggestions  involving  more 
centralized  supervision  and  audit.  But  the  local  influences  already 
referred  to  were  arrayed  solidly  against  any  change,  they  were  always 
alert  and  were  readily  massed  to  resist  any  alteration  proposed  in  the 
methods  of  administration.  Once,  in  1878,  a central  board  would  have 
been  authorized,  but  the  measure  was  defeated  by  some  sharp  parlia- 
mentary practice,  and  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  after  that  public 
sentiment  was  again  so  aroused  as  to  compel  the  Legislature  to  enact 
a similar  measure  into  law. 

The  first  definite  attempt  to  secure  uniform  administration,  or  rather 
uniform  supervision  of  the  institutions,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  dis- 
cover, was  made  in  the  Legislature  in  1870.  Hon.  John  D.  Hunter,  a 
represenative  from  Hamilton  County,  introduced  a bill  on  March  21  (H. 
F.  302)  for  an  act  to  create  a Board  of  Examiners  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  institutions.  The  original  bill  appears  not 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  An  in- 
quiry addressed  to  the  author  of  the  measure,  now  resident  of  Webster 
City,  Iowa,  elicited  the  following,  which  indicates  tiiC  origin  and  nature 
of  the  legislation  he  proposed: 

“The  bill,  as  I remember  it,  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  three  men  to  act  as  a Board  of  State  Examiners  to  fre- 
quently visit  and  inspect  the  condition  of  the  various  State  institutions 
with  a view  of  promoting  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  their  man- 
agement. One  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to  inaugurate  some  means 
to  do  away  with  the  biennial  junketing  trips  ')f  three-fourths  of  the 
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members  of  the  Legislature  to  the  State  institutions,  and  to  bring  a-bout 
a method  of  general  supervision  that  would  be  less  expensive  and  far 
more  effective  in  correcting  abuses  and  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
institutions.  The  theory  was  similar  in  general  purpose  to  the  present 
State  Board  of  Control,  although  not  so  broad  or  definite  in  its  scope. 

I conceived  the  idea  of  getting  up  the  bill  through  talking  with  members 
of  the  House  during  the  absence  of  the  visiting  committees,  and  had  the 
support  of  Kasson,  Irish,  Hale,  Stone  and  others  who  favored  the 
measure,  but  as  you  suggest  the  bill  was  introduced  too  late  in  the 
session  to  get  it  through  notwithtanding  it  was  favorably  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  bill  was  a short  one  simply  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  the  examiners  and  defining  their  duties  which  were 
largely  advisory;  and  with  the  definite  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the 
junketing  business  and  having  the  institutions  officially  visited  when 
they  were  not  on  dress  parade,  expecting  the  coming  of  a Legislative 
Committee.  Could  there  have  been  action  on  the  measure  at  the  time 
it  was  presented,  I have  no  doubt  but  that  its  general  scope  would  have 
been  widened,  and  that  the  principle  of  the  present  law  governing  the 
control  and  management  of  our  state  institutions  would  have  been 
largely  embodied  in  its  provisions.  At  least  it  is  a fair  presumption  that 
the  bill  I presented  in  the  House  in  1870  was  rhe  initial  effort  in  Iowa 
toward  the  establishment  of  our  present  Board  of  Control  policy  of 
dealing  with  our  sta':''  institutions  * * * ” 

The  first  official  suggestion  that  there  was  need  of  reform  in  the 
administrative  system  in  vogue  in  the  management  of  the  state  institu- 
tions was  the  proposal  of  Governor  S.  F.  Merrill  in  1871,  when  he  urged 
the  formal  appearance  of  the  institution  authorities  with  set  speeches 
before  the  LiCgislature  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  orally  to  that  body 
the  character  of  the  work  and  the  needs  of  their  several  institutions. 

The  first  legislative  act  having  in  view  more  central  supervision  of 
the  institutions  was  ‘ne  law  passed  in  1872  providing  for  a “Visiting 
Committee”  for  the  insane  asylums.  The  act  contemplated  the  in- 
spection of  the  asylums  only  so  far  as  related  to  the  treatment  accorded 
to  the  inmates  and  not  as  respects  their  financial  manageme>nt.  The 
members,  three  in  number,  were  authorized  and  required  to  examine 
into  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  physical  care  given  patients  with 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  papers  both  within  and  without  the 
institutions.  The  measure  aroused  great  opposition.  The  objection 
made  was  that  it  wmuld  subvert  the  discipline  of  the  asylums.  Gov- 
ernor Carpenter  tells  in  his  first  message  that  he  signed  the  bill  with 
great  hesitation.  He  appointed  an  excellent  board,  however,  a former 
governor  and  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  being 
the  chairman.  The  committee  went  about  its  work  with  vigor  and 
thoroughness.  They  discovered  much  that  needed  correction  and  they 
enforced  salutary  changes  in  administration.  Notwithstanding  the 
fierce  opposition  of  some  of  the  institution  authorities  the  committee 
won  public  approval.* 


♦An  interesting  and  instructive  episode  of  that  period  was  the  clash  between  the 
first  Visiting  Committee  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  asylum  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  The 
latter  took  violent  offence  at  the  intrusion  of  the  committee  into  his  domain  and  was 
so  indiscrete  as  to  reiterate  in  his  report  to  the  Governor  sundry  diatribes  hurled  at 
the  Iowa  law  at  a meeting  of  state  superintendents  of  insane  asylums,  with  various 
uncompiimentary  remarks  of  his  own  His  extraordinary  course  aroused  the  indigna* 
tion  of  Governor  Carpenter,  who  administered  a stinging  rebuke  in  his  message  to  the 
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In  the  course  of.  a few  years  the  committee  “magnified  its  office” 
and  gathered  statistics  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  in  the  county  jails  and 
poor  houses  of  the  state,  investigated  to  some  extent  the  care  given 
them,  and  studied  the  methods  employed  in  other  states  in  caring  for 
such  classes  and  presented  the  results  of  their  labors  in  their  report  to 
the  Governor.  They  suggested,  but  did  not  urge  directly,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  powers  so  as  to  give  them  supervisory  powers  over  all 
institutions,  state  or  county,  in  which  the  insane  or  feeble-minded  are 
housed.  They  barely  intimated  that  the  committee  might  with  reason  be 
given  the  general  powers  of  a “Board  of  Gharities.”  (Report  of  the 
Visiting  Committee,  1875,  pages  7-8). 

The  Visiting  Committee  served  the  public  well,  especially  during 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  in  correcting  certain  undesirable  prac- 
tices and  conditions  and  in  allaying  popular  anxiety  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  the  asylums,  and  the  care  given  the  patients.  Its  work  demon- 
strated at  once  the  desirability  and  the  feasibility  of  the  central  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  state’s  institutions.  The  suggestions  of  the 
committee  relative  to  the  increase  of  their  powers  which  they  made 
with  considerable  hesitation  were  taken  up  and  advanced  with  decision 
by  Governor  Carpenter  in  his  last  message.  After  referring  briefiy  but 
approvingly  to  the  investigations  of  the  committee  he  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a central  board  and  his  language  indicates  that  he  had 
come  clearly  to  appreciate  the  evils  inherent  in  the  decentralized  man- 
agement of  the  institutions: 

“And  here  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  duties 
of  this  committee,  with  such  additional  members  as  may  be  thought 
wise,  should  be  widened  to  something  in  the  nature  of  a permanent 
Board  of  Charities,  having  a limited  supervision  of  all  benevolent, 
reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  in  the  State,  to  include  also  in  the 
scope  of  its  duties  the  examination  and  suggestion  of  improvements 
in  the  jails  and  poor  houses  of  the  counties.  The  reasons  which  might 
be  adduced  to  enforce  this  suggestion  are  numerous  and  unanswerable. 
At  present,  boards  of  trustees  of  the  different  institutions  are  likely 
to  have  their  judgments  colored,  as  to  the  needs  of  the  institutions  they 
are  set  to  supervise,  by  the  local  feeling  of  the  town  in  which  it  maiy 
be  located.  But  this  committee,  looking  over  the  whole  field,  could 
impartially  determine  the  relative  appropriations  which  should  be  made 
to  each.  It  would  be  a standing  committee  to  examine  and  adjust  any 
complaints  of  mismanagement.  If  our  prison  discipline  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  conform  more  nearly  to  modern  theories,  this  Board  could 
supervise  the  classification,  and  examine  applications  and  recommend! 
to  the  Governor  fit  subjects  for  elemency.”  (Message  1876,  page  24). 

While  Governor  Carpenter  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  first  ad- 
vocating a central  board  for  the  supervision  of  the  institutions  of  Iowa, 
his  recommendation  was  couched  in  terms  that  could  be  construed 
differently  as  to  the  scope  of  its  powers  and  jurisdiction.  It  is  probable 
that  he  contemplated  a Board  of  Charities  with  only  supervisory  and 
advisory  powers  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  local  boards,  but  his 
language  easily  permitted  the  interpretation  that  the  Board  urged  was 


legrislature,  concluding  with  the  observation:  “This committee  will  have  i)roved  itself 
of  great  utility  if  it  accomplish  no  other  good  than  to  rid  the  .state  in  the  future  of  such 
arrogance.”  (Message  1874,  p.  30.) 
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to  displace  the  local  boards.  The  former  view  was  that  taken  at  the 
time  for  two  bills  embodying  his  recommendation  were  introduced  pro- 
viding for  an  Advisory  Board.  They  were  consolidated  and  passed  the 
Senate  by  a vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  (Senate  Journal,  page  ISl),  but 
the  measure  failed  in  the  House. 

Two  years  later  the  agitation  for  reform  in  the  management  of  the 
institutions  was  renewed.  Governor  J.  C.  Newbold,  referring  to  the 
work  of  the  Visitins:  Committee,  observed: 

“The  good  effect  of  this  committee’s  labors  in  rectifying  improprieties 
allaying  unfounded  suspicions,  and  inspiring  deserved  confidence  in  the 
management  of  our  hospitals,  induces  me  to  recommend  that  its  juris- 
diction be  extended  to  all  the  benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions, 
or  that  a Board  be  created  for  that  purpose.”  (Message  1878,  page  20). 

At  the  same  time  Governor  John  H.  Gear  in  his  Inaugural  Address 
signalized  his  entrance  into  office  by  advocating  a State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. In  view  of  his  later  recommendations  and  the  great  amount  of 
attention  which  he  gave  to  the  conduct  of  the  state’s  institutions,  his 
initial  utterance  is  interesting.  He  said: 

“I  suggest  that  a State  Board  of  Charities  be  established  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  have  supervision  over  the  constructing  and  repairing 
of  all  the  State  buildings  used  for  charitable  purpose,  with  authority  to 
examine  into  their  condition  from  time  to  time,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  each  session,  coupled  with  such  recommenda- 
tions regarding  their  management  and  necessities  as  may  in  their 
judgment  be  best  for  the  interest  of  the  State  and  the  institutions.  The 
reports  of  the  Board  would  be  found  to  afford  a sure  guidance  for  the 
General  Assembly  on  which  to  base  appropriations.  The  organization 
of  a Board  of  this  character  would  relieve  the  General  Assembly  from 
the  necessity  of  appointing  at  each  session  ‘visiting  committees’  to  in- 
spect the  state  institutions.  The  states  which  have  adopted  this  system 
have  found  it  to  work  beneficially  and  in  the  interest  of  economy.” 
(Page  14.) 

, The  suggestions  of  Governors  Newbold  and  Gear  received  extended 
consideration  at  the  Legislative  session  in  1878.  Two  measures  were 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,.  The  first  was  a bill  ‘>‘to 
create  a State  Board  of  Charities,”  drawn  on  lines  suggested  by  Gover- 
nor Newbold.  After  some  discussion  a second  bill  incorporating  the 
views  of  Governor  Gear  was  substituted  for  the  former;  it  provided  for 
a Board  of  Managers  (three)  to  have  charge  of  all  of  the  instiltutions 
except  the  University,  the  Penitentiaries,  and  the  reform  schools.  The 
reasons  for  such  a classification,  viz.,  including  the  Normal  School  and 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  excluding  the  Reform  Schools,  are  not 
apparent.  The  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  include  the  penitentiaries  and 
passed  by  a vote  of  more  than  two  to  one.  (H.  J.  1878,  page  522)  March 
23.  * In  the  Senate  however  the  measure  encountered  many  vicissitudes. 
The  adjournment  had  been  fixed  for  the  24th.  All  sorts  of  dilatory 
tactics  were  resorted  to.  The  Agricultural  College  and  the  Normal 
School  were  excluded  from  its  provisions.  A majority  of  the  Senate, 


*The  incongruities  of  the  measure  were  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Gamaliel  Jaqua,  of  Tama  County.  (H.  J.  1878,  p.  514).  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
educational  institutions  were  included  for  the  purpose  of  “loading”  the  measure  to 
kill  it.  Similar  tactics  were  resorted  to  during  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1898. 
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however,  were  in  favor  of  the  measure,  but  its  opponents  by  a shrewd 
parliamentary  ruse  in  postponing*  its  consideration  until  the  next  day, 
compassed  it  defeat  through  default. 

Two  years  experience  as  Governor,  during  which  time  he  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  personal  investigation  into  the  workings  of  the 
institutions,  confirmed  Governor  Gear  in  his  advocacy  of  a central 
board  and  he  again  urged  it  in  his  message  in  1880. 

“If  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  state,”  he  declared,  “were 
placed  under  one  ‘Board  of  Control’  consisting  of  three  members,  who 
should  be  paid  a fair  salary  and  actual  traveling  expenses,  and  be 
compelled  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  intitutions,  I am  satisfied, 
from  my  two  years’  experience  and  observation,  that  it  would  be  found 
to  work  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  State  and  the  institutions.”  (Page 
35.) 

Pursuant  to  this  message  a bill  to  create  a Board  of  Control  for  the 
charitable  institutions  was  introduced  in  the  House;  but  although  re- 
ported favorably,  it  was  not  passed.  (H.  J.  1880,  pages  207,  289).  The 
influences  against  such  a reorganization  in  the  administration  of  the 
institutions  continued  to  be  so  pronounced  that  Governor  Gear  evidently 
became  discouraged  for  in  his  last  message  in  1882  he  contents  himself 
simply  with  commending  the  suggestions  of  the  state’s  delegates  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  year  previ- 
ous, urging  a State  Board  of  Charities.  (Message,  page  42.) 

Governor  Buren  R.  Sherman,  however,  in  his  first  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress renewed  the  discussion,  but  differing  materially  in  his  views 
from  his  nredecessor.  The  plan  of  separate  boards  of  trustees  for  gov- 
erning the  institutions  he  held  to  be  “doubtless  as  nearly  correct  as 
can  be  devised,”  and  he  had  “no  disposition  to  aisturb  that  system.” 
Nevertheless  he  felt  ^he  system  insufficient,  for  he  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  a “State  Supervisory  Board,”  composed  of  “experienced  busi- 
ness men,”  with  power  to  visit  and  examine  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  institutions. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  but  such  a board,  properly  constituted,  would 
richly  repay  its  cost  in  additional  information  which  could  be  obtained, 
and  that  from  an  unprejudiced  source — information  so  necessary  to  the 
General  Assembly,  in  order  to  legislative  action.  Such  a commission 
would  prove  a most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  executive,  who  should 
have  power  ,on  approval  of  their  recommendations,  to  compel  compliance 
thereto.”  (Page  11.) 

He  condemned  the  methods  then  pursued  in  the  purchase  of  supplies. 
“These  expenditures,”  he  declared,  “should  be  made  only  after  compe- 
tition in  the  open  market,  and  upon  estimates  made  and  published. 
The  practice  of  buying  in  piecemeal  is  reprehensible,  because  it  is 
not  only  extravagant,  but  tends  to  looseness  and  loss.”  (Page  12.)  In 
1884,  he  renewed  his  recommendation  (Message,  page  37),  and  further 
urged  the  appointment  of  a State  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings, 
who  should  have  complete  control  of  all  improvements  and  construction 
at  the  several  institutions.  (Page  43.)  All  these  recommendations  he 
renewed  in  his  message  in  1886  (pages  7-8). 

No  further  executive  recommendations,  having  in  view  a central 
board  for  the  administration  or  supervision  of  the  institutions,  wer^ 
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made  until  1892,  when  Governor  Horace  Boies,  in  his  first  biennial 
message  dealt  with  the  subject.  He  pointed  out  with  much  emphasis, 
the  snecific  defects  of  the  system  of  separate  boards  of  trustees.  In 
particular  he  dwelt  upon  the  unbusinesslike  manner  in  which  the  esti- 
mates for  institutional  expenditures  were  made,  the  unsystematic  way 
in  w'hich  they  were  presented  to  the  Legislature  and  the  resulting  ignor- 
ance of  the  actual  work,  condition  and  needs  of  the  institutions!  on 
W'hich  the  Legislature  necessarily  based  its  appropriations,  and  finally 
the  large  needless  expense  entailed  by  the  system.  He  therefore  urged 
that  a Board  of  not  to  exceed  five  or  six  members  be  placed  in  charge 
of  all  of  the  institutions,  but  the  educational.  (Message,  pages  5-8). 
In  his  second  message  in  1894,  Governor  Boies  again  advocated  with 
vigor  the  adoption  of  a central  board  of  control.  (Message,  pages  5-7). 

Meantime  sundry  measures  had  been  introduced  in  the  General 
Assembly  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  either  a Board  of  Charities 
with  inspectionary  and  advisory  pow'ers,  or  a Board  of  Control  with 
complete  jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  the  institutions.  Their 
provisions  differed  widely,  even  where  their  general  object  and  scope 
w^ere  the  same,  in  respect  to  the  makeup  of  the  boards,  the  tenure  of 
office,  the  range  of  duties,  the  powers  given,  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. Some  of  the  measures  in  effect  established  a general  bureau 
or  board  of  examination  and  audit  of  all  state  and  local  offices  as  well 
as  institutions.  None  of  them  passed  the  house  in  which  they  origin- 
ated. They  are  of  interest,  how^ever,  as  signs  of  the  contin- 
uance and  growth  of  public  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  they  are  briefly  indicated  in  the  note  below.  * 

Governor  Boies’  successor.  Governor  F.  D.  Jackson,  was  opposed 
very  decidedly  to  central  control.  Separate  boards  in  his  opinion, 
afforded  by  far  the  best  and  most  effective  supervision,  for  the  reason 


*In  1882  two  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  House,  the  first  (H.  F.  181)  proposed  to 
create  a Board  of  Commissioners  of  Charities  to  supervise  both  local  and  state  institu- 
tions; the  second  (H.  F.  193)  provided  for  a State  Board  of  Charity  to  supplement  the 
local  boards  of  trustees,  with  authority  to  discharge  oflicers,  but  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment remaining  with  the  governor.  A subi^titute  for  both  measures  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which  restricted  the  activities  of  the  proposed 
board  to  inspection  and  advice.  The  educational  institutions  were  included.  Two 
years  later  two  similar  bills  were  presented  in  the  senate  providing  for  the  creation  of 
a Board  of  Charity  (S.  F.’s  128  & 307).  In  1886  three  measures  were  introduced  in 
the  House,  one  (H.  F.  22)  to  create  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  the  other  two 
(H.  F.’s  35  & 177)  Supervisors  of  the  Institutions.  One  of  the  latter  (177)  introduced 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Redhead,  of  Polk  County,  in  many  of  its  provisions  anticipated  the  act  of 
1898 ; in  his  measure,  however,  the  board  was  also  made  a Commission  of  Lunacy. 
Another  bill  introduced  at  that  session  fH.  F.  128)  provided  for  a Prison  Commission 
to  take  charge  of  the  penitentiaries  and  supervise  city  ank  county  jails.  In  addition 
the  board  was  to  act  to  a considerable  extent  as  a Board  of  Pardons.  In  1888  a bill 
was  offered  in  the  Senate  (S.  F.  68)  which  provided  not  only  for  a Board  of  Supervisors 
^or  the  institutions  but  for  all  state  offices  as  well.  The  board  could  not  only  examine 
but  recommend  changes  in  the  methods  of  keeping  accounts;  the  Governor’s  power 
of  suspension  and  removal  was  limited  by  requiring  a preliminary  report  from  the 
board ; and  before  the  accounts  of  the  institutions  could  be  allowed  by  the  Auditor  of 
State  they  had  first  to  be  passed  upon  and  audited  by  the  board.  A substitute  for  this 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  <3i  Ways  and  Means  limiting  in  some  degree  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  but  in  other  respects  extending  it,  for  example,  in  requiring 
it  to  examine  the  county  offices  and  to  pass  upon  all  plans  for  construction,  and  to 
prepare  the  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  legislature,  and  investigate  any  munic- 
ipal office  and  report  upon  any  abuses  found.  This  same  bill  was  introduced  again  in 
1890  (S.  F.’s  77  & 397)  and  again  in  1892  (S.  F.  18)  with  the  exception  that  it  applied 
Bolely  to  institutions.  The  last  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  a central  board  was 
the  bill  presented  in  the  Senate  (S.  F.  283)  in  1894. 
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•that  men  were  on  them  who  had  immediate  local  interests  in  the  insti- 
tutions, some  because  they  had  relatives  in  the  institutions,  and  their 
work  therefore  was  more  sympathetic  and  more  intelligent.  Governor 
Jackson,  like  Governor  Sherman,  nevertheless  perceived  and  conceded 
the  inadequacy  of  the  trustee  system,  so  far  as  Eegislative  supervision 
and  action  were  concerned,  observing: 

“ * * * good  business  principles  demand  that  before  apportioning 
the  appropriations  to  the  various  state  institutions  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  have  the  judgment  thereon  of  some  one  that  is  familiar  with 
their  financial  condition,  who  knows  the  necessities  of  each,  anxl  who 
also  has  knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  state  to  provide  for  these 
necessities.” 

He  therefore  recommended  that  the  Executive  Council  be  required 
^o  visit  each  institution  at  least  once  every  two  years  and  “jointly  with 
the  governing  board,  to  investigate  the  financial  conditions,  consider 
the  appropriations  asked  for,  and  that  the  executive  council  be  further 
required  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  making  recommendations 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  appropriations  to  each  institution.” 
(Message,  1896,  pages  4-5). 

Governor  F.  M.  Drake  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  a central 
board  of  control  for  all  of  the  institutions  or  of  any  considerable  number 
of  them.  He  “split  the  difference,”  however,  and  advocated  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  boards,  and  concentration  of  the  management  of 
“institutions  of  kindred  character”  under  single  boards,  for  example  the 
insane  hospitals  under  one,  and  the  Orphans’  Home,  the  Feeble-Minded 
Institution  and  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  under 
another  Board.  (Message  1898,  pages  24-25). 

The  inevitable  was  forthcoming,  notwithstanding  adverse  opinions 
and  contrary  influences.  The  agitation  for  administrative  reform  con- 
tinued. Charges  of  extravagance  in  the  use  of  public  funds  in  the 
institutions,  hints  and  rumors  of  the  perversion  of  funds  and  of  favor- 
tism  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  in  the  deposit  of  funds  In  banks 
were  persistently  appearing  in  the  public  prints.  On  account  thereof  the 
Legislature  at  its  extra  session  in  1897,  authorized  a joint  House  and 
Senate  committee  of  three  to  investigate  in  a most  thoroughgoing  fashion 
the  conduct  of  all  of  the  institutions  and  to  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations.  Their  findings  we  have  already  noted  to  a consider- 
able extent. 

IV.— THE  ACT  OF  1898  CREATING  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  in  1897  was  the  passage  of  the  act 
establishing  the  Board  of  Control  in  1898.  The  entire  administration  of 
the  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  maintained  by  the 
State  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  men  appointed  for  terms,  of  six 
years  by  the  governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  educational  institutions  was  not  changed.  It  was 
felt  that  their  affairs  and  welfare  were  so  different  in  scope  that  their 
^activities  should  not  be  restricted  by  the  same  regulations  or  limitations 
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enacted  for  the  other  institutions.  Their  separate  boards  were  continued. 
The  Board  of  Control,  however,  was  given  power  and  required  to  exam- 
ine the  books  and  accounts  of  the  University,  Agricultural  College  and 
the  Normal  School  and  report  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  as  to  the- 
manner  in  which  the  Legislative  provisions,  limiting  appropriations  and 
their  use,  were  obeyed  by  the  authorities. 

A radical  revolution  has  resulted  in  the  administration  of  the  insti- 
tutions directly  under  the  Board  and  in  their  relations  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  to  the  public  at  large  this  is  true  especially. 

Direct,  immediate  and  complete  responsibility  and  accountability  in 
the  managemtnt  have  been  secured  throughout  all  of  the  institutions 
affected.  The  members  devote  their  whoU  time  to  the  work  of  super- 
vision. They  are  given  absolute  authority  tc  appoint  the  superin- 
tendents or  chief  executive  officers.  No  supplies  can  be  purchased,  or 
bills  therefor,  allowed  without  their  approval.  They  are  empowered  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  institutions  with 
respect  both  to  the  inmates  and  the  officers  and  employees,  their  dietaries 
and  salary  schedules,  except  as  to  the  superintendents  or  heads.  In 
general  they  have  all  the  powers  formerly  given  the  boards  of  trustees 
with  much  in  addition. 

Efficiency  in  the  service  is  secured  by  concentrating  responsibility 
on  the  heads  of  the  institutions.  They  appoint  all  of  their  subordinates 
and  are  held  accountable  for  their  actions  and  for  the  management  of 
the  institutions.  Pursuant  to  the  statute  the  Board  of  Control  has 
rigidly  enforced  regulations  that  exclude  politics  or  political  consider- 
ations in  the  selection,  retention,  and  dismissal  of  officers  or  employees. 
Political  assessments  or  interference  of  any  kind  are  emphatically  pro- 
hibited. Promotions  in  the  service  depend  wholly  upon  the  efficiency 
and  conduct  of  the  employees.  Since  1898  the  heads  of  several  institu- 
tions have  been  chosen  from  among  the  subordinates  who  by  reason  of 
their  long  service,  training  and  conduct  had  demonstrated  their  capacity 
for  responsible  supervision.  This  practice  insures  the  very  best  service 
in  the  institutions.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  with  practically  no 
agitation  to  bring  it  about  and  without  attracting  particular  attention 
the  “merit  system”  is  enforced  in  the  major  part  of  the  civil  service  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  with  great  thoroughness.  It  may  be  doubted  if  there 
is  a state  in  the  Union  where  merit  and  sound  business  principles  have 
greater  sway  than  is  enforced  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
state  institutions  of  Iowa  at  the  present  ime. 

The  most  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  institutions.  All  of  the  local  treasurers  were  abolished 
by  the  act  of  1898  and  all  funds  in  their  hands  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  State  at  Des  Moines,  who  thenceforth  has  been  the  financial 
officer  of  all  the  institutions  under  the  Board.  The  heads  of  the  institu- 
tions remit  to  him  monthly  all  of  their  receipts  from  collections  or  sales- 
and  the  Treasurer  pays  monthly  all  salaries  and  bills  allowed  by  the 
Board.  The  Board  receives  no  funds,  nor  is  chargeable  with  any. 

All  supplies  for  all  of  the  institutions  are  purchased  on  the  basis 
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of  competitive  bids  open  to  merchants  or  manufacturers  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  bids  are  asked  for  every  quarter  and  are 
received  by  the  Board  at  Des  Moines  where  the  awards  are  made. 
Thereupon  the  institutions  order  or  purchase  as  much  as  their  needs 
require.  Each  month  the  head  of  the  institution  forwards  to  the  Board 
an  estimate  in  detail  of  all  the  supplies  or  expenditures  that  he  deems 
necessary  in  the  ensuing  month.  This  is  examined  and  approved  or 
modified  by  the  Board.  The  authorities  of  the  institutions  then  pur- 
chased the  supplies  needed.  The  vendors  present  their  bills  to  them  for 
authentication  and  transmittal  to  the  Board  for  audit  and  allowance. 
Abstracts  of  all  bills  allowed  for  each  institution  are  then  certified  to 
the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State.  The  former  issues  his  warrants  on 
the  Treasurer  and  in  favor  of  the  Treasurer,  whereupon  the  latter  de- 
posits them  as  institution  funds  and  draws  against  them,  paying  all  of 
the  bills  certified  to  him  by  treasury  checks. 

An  elaborate  and — for  each  class  of  institutions — uniform  system  of 
accouns  and  records  as  been  devised  by  the  Board.  At  each  institution 
the  officers  are  required  to  keep  detailed  and  accurate  accounts 
of  all  receipts,  whether  of  goods  or  services,  the  amount  and  value 
thereof,  and  of  their  disposition.  They  must  report  the  transactions  in 
each  account  monthly  to  the  Board  at  Des  Moines,  where  a duplicate 
set  of  books  for  each  institution  is  maintained  so  that  the  Legislature 
or  any  citizen  can  easily  ascertain  in  the  offices  of  the  Board  the  nature 
and  volume  of  the  financial  transactions  without  necessarily  visiting  the 
institutions. 

The  institutions,  as  must  already  be  apparent,  are  subject  to  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  Board  and  thoroughgoing  examinations  are 
enforced.  Each  institution  is  visited  at  least  once  each  quarter  and  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  monthly  by  some  member  of  the  Board.  In 
addition  every  quarter  the  accounts  of  the  stewards  and  financial  officers 
of  each  institution  are  examined  and  checked  up  by  the  chief  accountant 
of  the  Board.  The  books  and  expenditures  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions, as  to  which  the  Board  has  no  powers  except  those  of  inspection 
and  reporting  upon,  have  heretofore  been  examined  but  once  in  two 
years  just  prior  to  the  time  for  the  Board  to  make  its  regular  report  to 
the  Governor  and  Legislature. 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  order  is  the  constant  and  central 
supervision  of  construction  and  repairs  at  the  institutions.  Governor 
Buren  R.  Sherman’s  recommendation  urging  the  employment  of  a state 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  to  have  charge  of  all  architectural  and 
engineering  work  has  been  realized.  The  Board  has  employed  a skilled 
architect  who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  institution  work,  to  exam- 
ining and  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  structures  devising  plans  for 
repairs  and  new  buildings,  and  assisting  the  Board  in  selecting  materials 
and  in  awarding  contracts. 

Of  great  usefulness  in  securing  harmonious  relations  between  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  institution  managements  and  in  the  general 
improvement  of  the  service  are  the  quarterly  conferences  of  the  chief 
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executive  officers  with  the  Board  at  Des  Moines.  Definite  programs 
are  arranged  and  papers  are  read  dealing  with  subjects  connected  with 
institutional  work,  such  as  methods  of  administration,  dietaries,  surgical 
and  medical  treatment  of  inmates,  educational  and  reformatory  methods, 
etc.  Informal  discussions  follow  the  papers.  Besides  these  conferences 
the  Board  publishes  a quarterly  magazine,  the  “Bulletin”  in  which  these 
papers  and  discussions  are  printed.  This  periodical  affords  not  only 
a means  for  their  preservation,  in  this  way  recording  the  progress  of 
institutional  work  in  the  state,  but  a substantial  encouragement  to  the 
authorities  to  pursue  scientific  inve’stigations  in  their  hospitals  and 
laboratories  and  to  preserve  and  to  make  use  of  the  results  of  their 
labors,  work  which  the  law  and  the  Board  constantly  encourage. 

Not  less  marked  in  beneficial  results  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
present  law  on  the  relations  of  the  institutions  to  the  Legislature  and 
to  the  public  at  large.  The  work  of  the  Assembly  has  been  very  mater- 
ially lessened,  the  pressure  of  local  institutional  influences  has  been 
very  materially  lessened,  the  pressure  of  local  institutional  influences 
has  been  reduced  to  a minimum  scarcely  appreciable,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  work  and  conditions  of  the  institutions  are  presented  to  the 
Legislature  in  such  a way  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  systematic 
and  sufficient  consideration  of  their  needs  and  proper  apportionment  of 
the  funds.  Furthermore  the  centralization  in  the  adminstration  and 
methods  of  reports  has  made  practicable  intelligent  public  interest  in 
the  conduct  of  the  institutions. 

As  formerly,  the  heads  of  the  institutions  make  biennial  reports,  re- 
viewing their  work,  setting  forth  their  needs,  and  making  recommenda- 
tions. The  reports  are  made,  however,  to  the  Board  and  not  to  the 
Governor.  The  Board  passes  upon  their  requests  and  considers  each  in 
the  light  of  the  recommendations  made  for  all  the  others.  The  members 
being  personally  familiar  with  the  real  conditions  of  the  institutions  are 
able  to  measure  the  relative  importance  of  their  several  needs.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  Board  are  embodied  in  their  report  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature.  Their  report  also  contains  an  extended  review  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  for  the  biennium  together  with  extended  statistical 
exhibits  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  population  in  the  institu- 
tions wdth  respect  to  their  age,  nativity,  physical,  marital,  industrial 
and  educational  condition.  These  reports  are  all  bound  in  the  same 
volume, 
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With  informatioii^given  thus  in  great  detail,  classified  and  explained, 
and  altogether  in  a well-arranged  and  indexed  volume,  it  is  not  now 
a very  difficult  matter  for  the  legislature  to  determine  what  the  most 
serious  needs  of  the  institutions  are  compared  with  what  it  was  under 
the  conditions  and  practice  prior  to  1898,  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  procedure  of  the  Legislature  in  considering  the  appropriations. 
The  Board  of  Control  has  its  offices  in  ihe  capitol.  Their  re^-ords,  as 
w^ell  as  the  members  of  the  Board  are  subject  to  call  of  the  Senate  or 
House,  or  of  their  members  or  committees.  But  what  is  perhaps  more 
important.  Senators  and  Representatives  can  without  inconvenience  go 
to  the  officers  of  the  Board  and  consult  the  books  and  files  or  confer  with 
the  members,  or  their  secretary,  and  thus  easily  secure  detailed  infor- 
mation from  those  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tions. The  practical  results  of  this  new  method  of  procedure  have  been 
striking. 

The  lobbying  and  log-rolling  that  formerly  characterized  the  passage 
of  the  appropriations  bills  for  the  institutions  now  under  the  Board 
of  Control  have  been  completely  abolished.  The  heads  of  the  institu- 
tions never  appear  before  the  Legislature  unless  summoned.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  supplies  information  needed.  Its  members  having  the 
welfare  of  all  the  institutions  in  viev/,  being  free  from  local  influences 
or  bias,  their  recommendatons  being  based  upon  a‘n  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  institutions  the  Legislature  has  come 
to  have  a degree  of  confidence  in  the  sound  judgment  and  disicretion  of 
the  Board  that  secures  a very  general  concurrence  in  their  recommen- 
dations. Indeed,  so  marked  is  this  confidence  that  there  is  not  a little 
danger,  as  there  will  be  occas)ion  later  to  point  out,  that  the  General 
Assembly  resting  upon  such  confidence  will  not  devote  as  much  time 
and  study  to  the  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  institutionls  as  pru- 
dence requires  should  be  given  to  them. 
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